Introduction 



1. Purpose of the survey 

The survey was commissioned by the Ministry of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment on behalf of the Committee on the Management of Local Government. 
It was decided to interview a sample of local government electors in England 
and Wales in order to discover the extent of the public’s knowledge of and 
contact with their local councils and councillors, and some of their attitudes 
towards the local government system as it is at present constituted. In addition, 
we have tried, within the limits of the tools and time available, to get some 
measure of the ‘ pool ’ of potential councillors existing in the community and to 
discover why these people are not at present participating more fully in local 
affairs. The questionnaire was constructed with these two ends in mind. 

2. Summary of the survey method 

After preliminary discussions with the Committee, a series of unstructured 
interviews with about 40 local government electors in 8 areas of England and 
Wales was carried out in June 1964. On the basis of the material collected at 
this stage, a pilot survey on a sample of 200 electors in 15 local authorities was 
carried out in August and September 1964. A small second pilot was fielded 
immediately after the General Election of October 1964, partly to test questions 
concerned with voting in local elections, and in part to retest some of our 
original questions to which substantial changes had been made. After the pilot 
material had been thoroughly analysed our final questionnaire was designed and 
put into the field in January 1965. 

Our interviewers were briefed in London, Manchester and Birmingham and 
interviewing was carried out in 124 areas throughout England and Wales during 
January and February 1965. Our informants were interviewed in their homes, 
each interview taking approximately an hour. 

The response rate at this stage of the survey was 81-2%. A recall check on 
67 % of the non-response (277 ‘ refusers ’ and ‘ non-contacts ’) was carried out 
in April and May 1965. The final response was 86-8 % of the set sample. 

Also in April and May 1965, a small postal survey was conducted among 
Town Clerks and Clerks to the Council of the 124 areas in which interviewing 
had been carried out in order to ascertain whether or not contested local 
elections had been held in April and May 1964 in the wards and parishes in 
which we had conducted interviews. This information was not available from 
other sources. 

Analysis of some of the more easily processed data obtained at the first 
interviewing period (January-February) was carried out in May 1965 and a 
preliminary report presented to the Committee in June. Meanwhile the main 
body of the data was being checked, coded and transferred to punch cards, and 
a brief interim report was sent to the Committee in September 1965. The bulk of 
the machine analysis was carried out between August and December, and 
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drafts of the final report in five sections were sent to the Committee between 
November 1965 and February 1966. 

3. The sample 

The sample design is described in the appendix to the report. Suffice it to say 
here that 2,018 local government electors in 100 urban local authorities, and 
247 electors in 24 rural districts, were approached for interview. The final 
sample gives only half the correct number of rural electors, so in order that 
urban and rural electors should be presented in their correct proportions all 
rural electors have been given a weight of 2 in the figures presented in this report. 

As the sample was taken before the change-over from Metropolitan to Greater 
London Boroughs had become effective, the sample for London and the Home 
counties was drawn on the old Metropolitan Borough boundaries. 

4. The Report 

The report is divided into six main sections. The first section is concerned 
with how much people know about their local councils — what their duties are 
and what services they provide. We have also tried to ascertain certain more 
specific facts — such as electors’ knowledge of the location of their town hall 
and the name of their mayor or chairman. Finally we have tried to explore 
some sources of public information about local government. 

The second section is concerned with the extent of the contact between the 
electorate and the council, both the paid officers and the elected representatives. 
We have considered four main areas of contact — contact through the use of 
certain services, contact through the ‘ town hall ’, contact through the councillors 
and contact through attendance at council meetings. 

In the third section, we have tried to establish electors’ attitudes to various 
aspects of local government. In the first place we have tried to measure their 
attitudes to their own local and county councils. Secondly, we have tried to 
gauge their attitudes to the idea of democracy as applied to local areas. Finally 
we have tried to get some idea of their ‘ image ’ of and attitudes towards local 
councillors. 

In the fourth section we have tried to get some idea of the extent of com- 
munity feeling and active participation in community life that exists among the 
general public. We have used several methods of approach to this problem. We 
have tried to get some idea of electors’ sense of ‘ belonging ’ to the area they 
live in and the degree of their personal involvement in community service of 
any kind; we have tried to measure their attitude towards giving community 
help, and the extent of their active participation in voluntary organisations. 

In the fifth section we have tried to establish a general picture of electors’ 
attitudes to the idea of becoming a local councillor. We have compared the 
opinions of people in different age and sex groups, of varying educational levels 
and in different socio-economic groups. 

In the final section of the report we have attempted a comparative study of 
the characteristics and attitudes of relatively small groups of electors, which we 
feel may be of interest to the Committee on the Management of Local Govern- 
ment in their consideration of this report. We have focused attention on these 
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particular groups because we feel they may form a ‘ pool ’ of potential council- 
lors in the community. They consist of those people who claim they have 
previously considered and been attracted to council work, and those who say 
they may stand for the council in the future. We have also considered those 
electors who are already active in the community in ways other than being on 
the local council, and those who expressed a sense of ‘ community responsibility ’. 
We have tried to show in what ways these sub-groups resemble or differ from 
the electorate as a whole and present councillors; and we have looked in some 
detail at the attitudes they expressed towards local government and towards 
council work. Finally we have tried to formulate some general conclusions as 
to why some potential councillors may not at present be attracted towards 
council work. 

5. Acknowledgments 

We should like to express our gratitude to all the electors who answered our 
questions and to the Town Clerks and Clerks to the Council who helped us in 
the preliminary stages of our investigation and by replying to our postal survey. 
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CHAPTER I 



Electors’ knowledge of the local government system 

1 . Summary of findings 

(1) There seems to be a certain level of general public ignorance concerning 
local government and the services provided by the council. For instance, 
20% of our informants were unable to name a single service provided by 
their councils at either the local or the county level. 

(2) People know less about their county councils than they do about their 
local borough or district councils. Sometimes the functions of the one are 
confused with those of the other. 

(3) People living in county boroughs tend to be better informed about some 
aspects of local government than the rest of the electorate. 

(4) People living in rural districts and in metropolitan London know less 
about their councils than people living in other areas. 

(5) To some extent women are less informed than men about local govern- 
ment. 

(6) Informants with a higher degree of formal education know more about 
local government services than less educated people. 

(7) Older people appear less informed than younger people about almost 
every aspect of council knowledge touched on in this survey. 

(8) In some instances people in the youngest age group (21-34) are less 
knowledgeable than those in the middle age group (35-54). 

(9) Younger people seem more aware of their lack of knowledge than older 
people and they want to get more information to a greater extent than do 
those in the older age groups. 
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Chapter I 



2. Electors’ knowledge of services provided by their local authority 

Our informants were asked if they could name ‘ some of the things that the 
(local/county) council provides in this area’ (Questions 16 and 17 on the 
questionnaire). The spontaneous replies given are shown in table 1 below. 

Q. 16/17 Table 1 



Informants naming services and authorities responsible 





Q 16 

Boro/District 

% 


Q 17 

County 

% 


Utility Services: Refuse collection 


32 


1 


Street cleaning 


19 


2 


Street lighting 


19 


1 


Street maintenance 


16 


7 


Transport 


14 


2 


Sewerage 


8 


1 


Water supply 


6 


2 


Traffic control 


2 


1 


Cemeteries 

Maintenance of footpaths, 


2 


* 


fences/hedges, etc 


1 


* 


Educational/Recreational: Schoolsf 


12 


23 


Libraries/museums/art galleries 


15 


9 


Parks/recreation grounds 


20 


2 


Swimming baths 


8 


* 


Social centres . . 


6 


1 


Evening education facilities . . 


2 


2 


Other social facilities . . 


4 


* 


Other athletic facilities 


2 


1 


Building/Planning: Housing! 


18 


4 


Road/bridge building . . 


5 


11 


Town planning . . 


3 


3 


Preventive/Emergency: Police! 


4 


10 


Fire brigade 


3 


6 


Ambulance service 


3 


5 


Welfare Services: Welfare clinics 


8 


5 


Old people’s homes 


8 


2 


Clubs/centres for old people . . 
Other old people’s welfare 


5 


1 


services 


9 


2 


Hospitals 

School children’s welfare (school 


3 


4 


buses, meals, etc.) 


2 


1 


Children’s homes 


1 


1 


Day nurseries/nursery schools . . 
‘ Public health ’ ! 


1 


1 


6 


3 


Other welfare services . . 


1 


1 


Other Items: Other answers 


4 


2 


Nothing named: * Nothing/Nothing much ’ 

‘ Don’t know ’ . . 


3 


5 


23 


45 


% Base 


2,184 


1,555J 



* Less than 0-5% 



t ‘ Schools ’ includes special schools for the handicapped 
* Housing ’ includes council house maintenance 
‘ Police ’ includes the provision of local courts 
‘ Public health * includes the provision of public conveniences 
t People living in county boroughs were not asked the question about county council 
services. 
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Electors’ knowledge of the local government system 



The most interesting feature of this table is the difference found between the 
proportion of informants (26%) who could not mention spontaneously any 
service provided by the local authority and the larger proportion (49 % of those 
living in areas served by county councils) who could not mention any service pro- 
vided by their county authority. This could indicate that people tend to be less 
aware of the services provided by the less ‘ local ’ authority; but it may also 
show that some people may be confused by the existence of the two-tier system. 

Table 2 below, shows the proportion of informants living in different types of 
local authority area, who could not name spontaneously any services provided 
by their local and/or county council. 



Q 16/17 Tasle 2 

/ Informants unable to name any local authority service— by council type 
Informants living in: 





County 

Boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

Boroughs 


Municipal 

Boroughs 


Urban 

Districts 


Rural 

Districts 


Informants unable to name * 
any service provided by: 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


(1) The borough/district council 


20 


27 


25 


26 


34 


(2) The county council 


t 


47 


54 


47 


45 


(3) Either council f 


20% 


18% 


20% 


18% 


22% 


% Base 


629 


131 


540 


448 


436§ 



* Informants who said * nothing/nothing much ’ or ‘ Don't know ' are grouped together 
here and in tables 3 and 4 following. 

t The %s given in this line are included in the two lines above. Therefore, the three lines 
cannot be added together. 

t The question was not applicable to people living in county boroughs. 

5 The unweighted base figure here ( and in all further tables where rural districts are shown 
separately) is 218. 



From table 2 we can see that there is little difference between the proportion 
of informants living in different council areas who were unable to name any 
local government service at all (line 3 of the table). But it also shows that people 
living in county boroughs are more aware of the services provided by their 
borough council than people living in rural districts are aware of the services 
provided by their district council. At the risk of stating the obvious we can say 
that this is probably due to the fact that the county borough council provides 
a wide variety of services and the rural district council relatively few. 

Tables 3 and 4 show us how knowledge of local services varies with the age 
and sex of the informant. 
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Chapter I 

Q 16/17 Table 3 

Informants unable to name any local authority service — by sex 



Informants unable to name any service 
provided by: 

(1) The borough/district council 

% Base 


Male 


Female 


Total 


% 

20 


% 

30 


% 

26 


989 


1,195 


2,184 


(2) The county council 

% Base * 


% 

40 


% 

57 


% 

49 


698 


857 


1,555 



* Excludes people living in county boroughs. 



Q 16/17 Table 4 

Informants unable to name any local authority service — by age 



Informants unable to name any 
service provided by: 

(1) The borough/district council . . 

% Base . . 


21-34 


35-54 


55-64 


65 or 
more 


Total 


% 

25 


% 

25 


% 

24 


% 

30 


% 

26 


489 


911 


412 


351 


2,184 f 


(2) The county council 

% Base * . . 


% 

51 


% 

44 


% 

51 


% 

61 


% 

49 


348 


659 


283 


253 


1,555 f 



* Excludes people living in county boroughs. 

1 21 people in the full sample and 12 people from the sub-sample excluding county boroughs 
did not give their age and are included in the total column only. 



Men appear to be better informed than women on the provision of local 
government services, particularly at the county level. There is little difference in 
the level of knowledge of different age groups, but there is some indication that 
people over 65 may be less informed than younger people. However, it should 
be stressed here that being unable to name a service provided by a local authority 
does not mean that the informant is unaware of the existence of the service, 
merely that he is unaware of the provider. 

Table 5 shows the difference between the proportions saying they actually use 
particular services and the proportions able to say who provides that service. 
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Electors' knowledge of the local government system 



Q 16/17/18/19 Table 5 

Informants use of specific services compared with their ability to name the provider 

Proportion of informants who: 





(Q 19) 
Use 

Service* 


(Q 16/17) 
Named 
provider! 
spontaneously 


(Q 18) 
Named 
provider! 
after 

prompting 


Total able 
to name a 
provider! 


Refuse collection 


% 

98 


% 

33 


% 

65 


% 

98 


(Public) libraries 


48 


21 


66 


87 


(State) schools! . . 


30 


26 


61 


87 


(Council) housing 


28 


19 


68 


87 


Welfare clinics . • 


18 


11 


69 


80 


% Base 


2,184 


2,184 


2,184 


2,184 



* Service used either personally or by someone else in the household, 
t The provider named was either the borough/district or the county authority and was not 
necessarily the correct one (see following tables). 

J Some people (especially with reference to schools) said both the local authority and the 
county authority provided the service in their area, in the percentages they are accounted 
for once only. 

It can be seen that more people use each of the five specific services con- 
sidered in the survey than are able to think of them spontaneously as services 
provided by one of the local authorities. One could conclude that to some 
people the services they use, perhaps almost daily, are just 1 there ’ or perhaps 
provided by an anonymous ‘ them ’. However, when pressed to choose between 
the local and the county authority as alternative providers, most people were 
in fact able to make a choice (or give a guess). It is interesting to note that 
nearly everyone was finally able to say who ran the almost universally used 
refuse collection service, whereas the welfare clinic service which would be 
used only by households containing pregnant women and mothers of young 
children, was the service least clearly conceptualised as a local authority service 
in the minds of our informants. It is also possible here that some informants 
were confusing the local with the national health service but this survey was not 
designed to enquire further into this problem. 

The following tables (nos. 6-15) demonstrate that there is, as might be 
expected, a certain amount of confusion among informants as to which authority 
in the two-tier system is responsible for what service. 

The allocation of responsibility for nine local authority services which seem 
to spring most readily to people’s minds are shown in three groups: 

(1) (tables 6-9). Four services which are normally local borough or district 
services. 

(2) (table 10). One service (libraries) which is provided both by the local and 
by the county authority. 

(3) (tables 11-14). Four services which are normally the responsibility of the 
county or county borough authority. 

For each of these nine services, informants were asked to choose between 
the local and the county council as the responsible authority. 
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Chapter I 

Q 18 Table 6 

Informants* knowledge of the authority responsible for refuse collection — by council type 



Informants living in: 





County 


Metro- 

politan 


Municipal 


Urban 


Rural 




Boroughs 


Boroughs 


Boroughs 


Districts 


Districts 


Informants thinking service 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


run by: 

The Borough/District 


94 


92 


95 


94 


87 


The County 


4 


6 


2 


4 


10 


Other answer 


- 


— 


- 


* 


* 


Don’t know 


2 


2 


3 


2 


3 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base . . 


629 


131 


540 


448 


436 



* Less than 0-5% 



Q 18 Table 7 

Informants’ knowledge of the authority responsible for street cleaning — 
by council type 



Informants living in: 





County 


Metro- 

politan 


Municipal 


Urban 


Rural 




Boroughs 


Boroughs 


Boroughs 


Districts 


Districts 


Informants thinking service 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


run by: 

Borough/District 


89 


88 


94 


88 


54 


County 


7 


6 


2 


5 


28 f 


Other answer 


* 


1 


1 


2 


9 % 


Don’t know 


4 


5 


3 


5 


9 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


629 


131 


540 


448 


436 



* Less than 0-5 % 

t In rural districts street cleaning is normally the responsibility of the county authority, 
t 5 % said there was no street cleaning in their area. 
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Electors' knowledge of the local government system 



Q 18 Table 8 

Informants’ knowledge of the authority responsible for street lighting— 
by council type 



Informants living in: 





County 

Boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

Boroughs 


Municipal 

Boroughs 


Urban 

Districts 


Rural* 

Districts 


Informants thinking service 
run by: 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Borough/District 


85 


75 


79 


74 


57 


County 


7 


11 


8 


11 


12 


Other answer 


1 


— 


1 


4 


19 1 


Don’t know 


7 


14 


12 


11 


12 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base . . 


629 


131 


540 


448 


436 



* In rural districts, street lighting may be the responsibility of the Parish Council. 
1 12% said there was no street lighting in their area. 



Q 18 Table 9 

Informants’ knowledge of the authority responsible for housing — 
by council type 



Informants living in: 





County 

Boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

Boroughs 


Municipal 

Boroughs 


Urban 

Districts 


Rural 

Districts 


Informants thinking service 
run by: 


% 


% 


% 


% 

76 


% 

69 


Borough/District 


86 


43 


78 


County 


8 


27t 


9 


12 


12 


Other answer 


* 


20f 


3 


3 


5 


Don’t know 


6 


10 


10 


9 


14 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base . . 


629 


131 


540 


448 


436 



* Less than 0*5 % 

t In metropolitan boroughs, housing was also the responsibility of the L.C.C. 

X Most of these informants said that responsibility was equally divided between the borough 
and the county council. 
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Chapter I 



Table 10 



Q 18 

Informants’ knowledge of the authority responsible for public libraries— 
by council type 

Informants living in: 





County 


Metro- 

politan 


Municipal 


Urban 


Rural 




Boroughs 


Boroughs 


Boroughs 


Districts 


Districts 


Informants thinking service 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


run by: 

Borough/District 


81 


72 


69 


37 


15 


County 


8 


15 


21 


49 


62 


Other answer 


1 


— 


1 


1 


5* 


Don’t know 


10 


13 


9 


13 


18 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base . . 


629 


131 


540 


448 


436 



*4% said there was no library service in their area. 



Q 18 Table 11 

Informants’ knowledge of the authority responsible for old people’s homes— 
by council type 
Informants living in: 





County 


Metro- 

politan 


Municipal 


Urban 


Rural 




Boroughs 


Boroughs 


Boroughs 


Districts 


Districts 


Informants thinking service 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


run by: 

Borough/District 


75 


36 


54 


43 


23 


County 


9 


32 


21 


30 


30 


Other answer 


1 


8* 


5 


7* 


18 1 


Don’t know 


15 


24 


20 


20 


29 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


629 


131 


540 


448 


436 



* 2% said there were no local authority old people’s homes in their area, 
f 12% said there were no local authority old people’s homes in their area. 
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Electors' knowledge of the local government system 



Q 18 Table 12 

Informants’ knowledge of the authority responsible for welfare clinics — by council type 



Informants living in: 





County 

Boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

Boroughs 


Municipal 

Boroughs 


Urban 

Districts 


Rural 

Districts 


Informants thinking service 
run by: 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Borough/District 


77 


43 


48 


37 


20 


County 


10 


38 


34 


45 


44 


Other answers 


2 


2 


2 


2 


10* 


Don’t know 


11 


17 


16 


16 


26 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base . . 


629 


131 


540 


448 


436 



*4% said there were no welfare clinics in their area. 



Q 18 Table 13 

Informants’ knowledge of the authority responsible for the fire brigade — by council type 



Informants living in: 





County 

Boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

Boroughs 


Municipal 

Boroughs 


Urban 

Districts 


Rural 

Districts 


Informants thinking service 
run by: 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Borough/District 


73 


24 


41 


28 


22 


County 


13 


63 


47 


54 


51 


Other answers 


2 


— 


2 


3 


8* 


Don’t know 


12 


13 


10 


15 


19 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


629 


131 


540 


448 


436 



* 1 % said there was no fire brigade in their area. 



Q 18 Table 14 

Informants’ knowledge of the authority responsible for schools — by council type 
Informants living in: 





County 

Boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

Boroughs 


Municipal 

Boroughs 


Urban 

Districts 


Rural 

Districts 


Informants thinking service 
run by: 


% 


% 


% 


% 

16 


% 

16 


Borough/District 


76 


12 


30 


County 


12 


74 


58 


71 


64 


Other answers 


3 


4 


2 


2 


5* 


Don’t know 


9 


10 


10 


11 


15 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base . . 


629 


131 


540 


448 


436 



* 1 % said there were no schools in their area. 
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Chapter I 
Q 18 



Table 15 



Summary of informants’ knowledge of authority responsible for 
nine selected services 



Service said to be responsibility of: 





Borough/ 


County! 


Other! 


Don’t§ 


Total 


% Base 




Districtf 




Answers 


Know 






Services 

(1) Run by Borough/District 
Refuse collection 
Street cleaning 
Street lighting 
Housing 


% 92 
% 83 
% 74 
% 76 


5 

10 

10 

11 


* 

2 

5 

3 


3 

5 

11 

10 


100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 


2,184 

2,184 

2,184 

2,184 


(2) Run by both local and 














county authorities 
Libraries 


% 55 


31 


2 


12 


100% 


2,184 


(3) Run by county or 














county borough 
Old people’s homes 
Welfare clinics 
Fire brigade 

Schools 


% 50 
% 48 
7. 43 

% 36 


22 

32 

40 

50 


7 

3 

3 

3 


21 

17 

14 

11 


100% 

100% 

100% 

100% 


2,184 

2,184 

2,184 

2,184 



* Less than 0*5%. 

f Both spontaneously given answers and those given after prompting are included here and 
this also applies to tables 6-14. 

t Other answers here and in tables 6-14 include those who said both authorities were 
equally responsible, those who said the service was the responsibility of the central Government 
(a number of informants, for instance, thought street lighting was the responsibility of the 
Electricity Board) and those who said there was no such service in their area. (These answers 
came up most often in respect of old people’s homes.) 

§ The ' Don’t know ’ group here and in tables 6-14 includes a few people who gave no 



answer. 



Tables 6-15 show that there is a certain amount of confusion in the minds of 
informants as to the respective duties of ‘ local ’ and county authorities. It is 
interesting to note that the level of ‘ Don’t know ’ and ‘ other answers ’ is on the 
whole lowest among people living in county boroughs where all services are 
managed by one authority and highest among people living in rural districts. 
It is probable that in outlying rural areas, which are geographically so much 
larger than their urban counterparts, some local authority services are not very 
much in evidence. In addition, of course, the parish councils, which did not 
come into the scope of this survey might be, in the eyes of some rural dwellers, 
the ‘ responsible ’ authority for some local services. 

Possibly the most interesting fact to be gleaned from this series of tables, 
is the extent to which the ‘ local ’ council in the case of non-county boroughs 
and county districts is thought to be responsible for services such as old people’s 
homes, the welfare clinics, the fire brigade and schools, which are in reality the 
responsibility of the county authority although a certain amount of delegation 
of responsibility for running a service may occur in individual authorities. 

Perhaps it would be only fair to add here that the apparently high level of 
ignorance and confusion that has been shown to exist among the general public 
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with regard to local authority services may in part be due to the complexity of 
the local authority system itself — the wide variation in level of responsibility for 
dilferent services between different types of authority and the differences in the 
extent to which certain powers may have been delegated within similar types of 
authority. A national survey such as this, however, is not a tool which can dig 
any deeper into differences between individual localities. 

Table 16 below, shows the difference in the proportion of men versus women 
and of younger versus older people in their ability to mention spontaneously 
the authority responsible for nine selected local authority services. Whether 
these tables demonstrate that, on the whole, men and younger people are in fact 
better informed about certain services or merely that they are more articulate or 
more willing to co-operate with the interviewer than women or older people, 
it is not possible to say from the evidence we have. Possibly all these factors 
are at work here. 



Q 16/17 Table 16 

Informants able to mention spontaneously any of nine selected 
local authority services — by sex and age 





Sex 




Age 








Male 


Female 


21-44 


45-64 


65 or 
more 


All 

Informants 


Services 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Refuse collection . . 


37 


29 


36 


32 


26 


33 


Street cleaning 


24 


19 


25 


21 


14 


21 


Street lighting 


24 


17 


20 


22 


17 


20 


Housing 


23 


16 


21 


20 


13 


19 


Libraries 


24 


17 


25 


20 


11 


21 


Old people’s homes 


10 


7 


9 


8 


9 


9 


Welfare clinics 


10 


11 


16 


7 


5 


11 


Fire brigade 


11 


5 


10 


6 


5 


7 


Schools 


30 


22 


29 


26 


16 


26 


% Base . . 


989 


1,195 


927 


885 


351 


2,184* 



* 21 informants did not give their age, and have been included in the totals column only. 

Note: (1) The % add to more than 100% here, and in tables 17 and 18 because one informant 
may have mentioned several services. 

(2) Both people who gave the local (Q 16) and those who gave the county (Q 17) 
authority are counted together here and in tables 17 and 18, although people 
living in county boroughs were asked Q 16 only. 

It can be seen that the differences shown in table 16, although small are 
reasonably consistent. It is interesting to note, however, that the age difference 
in ability to name the service disappears in the case of old people’s homes, and 
the sex difference disappears when the welfare clinics are mentioned. 

Table 17 shows that, as might be expected, the ability to name spontaneously 
a local authority service varies with the level of education of the informant. 
However, this is probably due to the implied higher level of intelligence and/or 
general knowledge among better educated people rather than to the fact that 
they were taught anything about local government at school or college (as later 
tables will show). 
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Q 16/17 Table 17 

Informants able to mention spontaneously any of nine selected 
local authority services — by educational level 





4 Higher ’ 


4 Secondary ’ 


4 Lower * 


4 All levels ’ 


Services 


% 


% 


% 

28 


% 

33 


Refuse collection 


57 


43 


Street cleaning 


38 


29 


17 


21 


Street lighting 


42 


26 


16 


20 


Housing 


27 


17 


19 


19 


Libraries 


42 


31 


15 


21 


Old people’s homes 


20 


9 


7 


9 


Welfare clinics 


19 


16 


8 


11 


Fire Brigade 


19 


10 


6 


7 


Schools 


53 


38 


20 


26 


% Base 


130 


485 


1,561 


2,184 * 



* Eight people did not give their education, and have been included in the total %s only. 



Note: (1) ‘ Higher ’ education is defined here as full-time education past the secondary level 
(i.e. at technical colleges, teacher training colleges or university). 

(2) ‘ Secondary ’ education includes those informants who finished their full-time 
education at state or private grammar-type schools, technical or commercial 
schools, or (in the case of older people) the old ‘ central * or ‘ intermediate ’ 
schools. 

(3) 4 Lower ’ education includes informants who finished their full-time education at 
secondary-modem schools, the old 4 elementary * schools or other equivalent 
schools. 

Table 18 is designed to show the relation between the length of time the 
i nformant has lived in the local authority area and his or her ability to name 
s pontaneously any of the nine selected services. 

Q 16/17 Table 18 

Informants able to mention spontaneously any of nine selected local authority services — 
by length of residence in local authority 



Lived in authority: 





5 years 
or less 


6-15 years 


16 or more 
years 


All 

Informants 


Services 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Refuse collection 


42 


36 


30 


33 


Street cleaning . - 


28 


25 


19 


21 


Street lighting . . 


20 


22 


20 


20 


Housing 


13 


16 


21 


19 


Libraries 


28 


26 


17 


21 


Old people’s homes . . 


6 


7 


10 


9 


Welfare clinics . . 


15 


11 


9 


11 


Fire brigade 


10 


8 


7 


7 


Schools 


31 


28 


24 


26 


% Base 


342 


366 


1,426 


2,184* 



* 50 informants did not say how long they had lived in the local authority area and have 
been included in the total figures only. 
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It can be seen that on the whole, the ability to name one of the nine selected 
local authority services does not tend to increase with the amount of time the 
informant has lived in the area, as might have been expected. Indeed, the 
opposite seems to be the case. One reason for this may be that people who have 
lived in the area for a long time will naturally tend to be older (66% of those 
who have lived in the council area for 5 years or less are under 45, compared 
with 53 % of those who have lived there between 6 and 1 5 years, and 33 % of those 
who have lived there for 16 years or longer). As table 16 has shown, older people 
were, on the whole, less able to name these local authority services. Again, it 
can be seen that old people’s homes are an exception to the general trend. But 
housing also tends to be mentioned more often by people who have lived in the 
area longer. It is possible that a quite different factor (such as, for instance, the 
extent of the personal need for accommodation which this survey did not inquire 
into) may be at work here. 

To conclude, it should be noted that the refuse collection service and the 
schools service are the two which spring most readily to people’s minds — and 
that this is consistent within the different sex and age groups (except for the over 
65s) and education levels, and is true both of people who have recently moved 
to an area and of people who have lived there most of their lives. 



3. Electors’ knowledge of the location of their town hall or council office 

As table 19 will show, most people know where their town hall or council 
offices are, but people living in rural districts are less aware of the whereabouts 
of their council offices than the urban population. 



Q 32 Table 19 

Informants* knowledge of location of council offices — by council type 
Informants living in: 





County 

Boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

Boroughs 


Municipal 

Boroughs 


Urban 

Districts 


Rural 

Districts 


All 

Informants 


Location of council 
offices: 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Not known 


2 


3 


4 


7 


17 


7 


Known . . 


98 


97 


96 


92 


83 


93 


Not answered 


— 


— 


— 


1 


— 




Total . . 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


629 


131 


540 


448 


436 


2,184 



* Less than 0-5%. 



There is no noticeable difference in the proportions saying they know where 
their council offices are, between men and women, between older and younger 
people or between people of different educational levels. However, as might be 
expected, people who have recently moved into a local authority area, are less 
aware of the location of the council offices than people who have lived there a 
long time. / : \ 
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Q 32 Table 20 

Informants’ knowledge of the location of their council offices — by length of residence in area 
Lived in area: 





5 years 
or less 


6-15 years 


16 years 
or more 


All 

informants 


Location of council offices : 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Not known 


16 


5 


5 


7 


Known 


84 


95 


95 


93 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


342 


366 


1,426 


2,184* 



* 50 people did not say how long they had lived in the area and are included in the total 
figures only. 



Those informants who said they knew where their council offices were located 
were asked how long it would take them to get there. Table 21 shows that in 
the geographically larger rural areas and also in the county boroughs 
informants feel that they have more difficulty in getting to their council offices. 

Q 32 (a) Table 21 



Estimated time taken to walk to council offices — by council type 
Informants living in: 





County 

Boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

Boroughs 


Municipal 

Boroughs 


Urban 

Districts 


Rural 

Districts 


All 

Informants 


Estimated time in 
minutes: 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Under 10 


6 


20 


12 


17 


6 


11 


10-29 


28 


42 


44 


44 


12 


33 


30 or more 


26 


21 


21 


16 


15 


21 


‘ Too far to walk ’ 


39 


17 


23 


23 


67 


35 


Not answered . . 


1 


— 


* 


* 


— 


* 


Total . . 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Basel 


617 


127 


520 


414 


366 


2,044 



* Less than 0-5%. 

t Those who said they knew where their local council offices were. 



The average acreage of each different type of local authority area is shown 
below : 

Table 22 





County 

Boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

Boroughs 


Municipal 

Boroughs 


Urban 

Districts 


Rural 

Districts 


Mean acreage! (taken to nearest 
1,000 acres) 


’000 

acres 


’000 

acres 


’000 

acres 


’000 

acres 


’000 

acres 


11 


3 


5* 


70 



* Non-county boroughs and urban districts have been considered together here. 



t Figures calculated from those given in the 1961 census. 
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4. Electors’ knowledge of the sources of local government income 

Table 23 shows where the public thinks the local borough or district council 
gets the money to carry out its duties and provide local services. The percentages 
giving each answer are shown within each of the five types of local borough or 
district authority. 



Q 24 Table 23 

Where the informants think local council gets its money — by council type 



Informants living in: 





County 

Boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

Boroughs 


Municipal 

Boroughs 


Urban 

Districts 


Rural 

Districts 


Source of income: 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Rates (including water rates) 
Central Government (grants, 


83 


74 


83 


86 


81 


loans, etc.) 


29 


27 


26 


30 


22 


Rents (council houses, etc.) . . 


17 


15 


16 


18 


14 


Other council undertakings! 


15 


13 


16 


10 


5 


Taxes 


10 


15 


5 


4 


6 


Investments 


5 


11 


6 


5 


2 


The county council 

Road tax and other licence 


1 


8 


8 


7 


7 


fees 


3 


4 


1 


1 


1 


Money from charities 


1 


5 


2 


1 


* 


Police fines 


1 


1 


* 








Other answers 


2 


3 


1 


1 


1 


Don’t know 


8 


12 


10 


8 


14 


Total! 


175% 


188% 


174% 


171% 


153% 


% Base 


629 


131 


540 


448 


436 



* Less than 0-5 %. 

t Other council undertakings here and in tables 24 and 25 include such things as car park 
fees, bus fares, library lines, market stall rents, swimming bath fees, entertainments run by 
the council, etc. 

t The totals here and in tables 24 and 25 add to more than 100% as informants were asked 
to give as many sources as they could think of. 



As might be expected, fewer people in county boroughs than in other types of 
local authority think their council gets its money from the county council. Also 
in rural districts it can be seen that fewer people think their district council 
gets its money from various ‘ council undertakings ’ — perhaps because there 
may be fewer of these undertakings in evidence in the sprawling and sparsely 
populated rural districts. People in metropolitan boroughs tend to mention the 
rates less often as the source of the local borough’s income and taxes more often. 
This pattern is repeated when we come to county council income (table 24). 
Although we have no direct evidence available from the survey findings, a 
reason for this might lie in the difference between the proportions of the popula- 
tion of metropolitan London as compared to the rest of England and Wales 
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who live in owner-occupied dwellings. People living in this type of accommoda- 
tion would be directly liable for paying rates and therefore this source of local 
government income would be more likely to be in the forefront of their minds 1 . 

Table 24 shows how informants living in areas served by a county council 
think the county council gets the money to do the things it does. Separate 
figures have again been shown for each type of borough or county district, but 
again, it can be seen that there is on the whole not much difference between 
the sorts of answers given by residents in different areas. In metropolitan 
boroughs, fewer people seem to be aware of rates as a source of income and more 
people mentioned council house rents. 



Q 24 Table 24 

Where informants think the comity council gets its money — by council type 
Informants living in: 





Metro- 

politan 

Boroughs 


Municipal 

Boroughs 


Urban 

Districts 


Rural 

Districts 


Sources of income: 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Rates (including water rates) 


45 


55 


55 


55 


Central Government (grants, loans, etc.) 


41 


32 


37 


31 


Rents (council houses, etc.) 


15 


5 


3 


4 


Other council undertakings 


5 


2 


4 


5 


Taxes 


15 


8 


6 


9 


Investments 


5 


2 


4 


4 


The borough or district council 


2 


3 


2 


2 


Road tax and other licence fees . . 


8 


6 


6 


13 


Money from charities 


2 


* 


1 


2 


Police fines 


— 


1 




1 


Other answers 


2 




1 


2 


Don’t know 


24 


28 


25 


25 


Total 


164% 


142% 


144% 


153% 


% Base 


131 


540 


448 


436 



* Less than 0*5% 



Table 25 compares where people think their local council gets its 
money from with where they think county council funds come from. For 
purposes of comparison the answers given by county borough residents with 
regard to their borough council have been shown separately from the rest of 
the sample. 

It can be seen from table 25, that people on the whole know less about 
county council finances than about their local council finances. 



1 Note: The 1961 census shows that in the county of London 17% of the population lived 
in owner-occupied dwellings and 50% lived in privately rented dwellings. Comparative 
figures for the rest of England and Wales were 42% living in owner-occupied dwellings and 
21 % in privately rented property. 
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Q 24/25 Table 25 

Where informants think their councils get their money 



Sources of income: 

Rates (including water rates) • • 
Central Government 
Rents (from council houses, etc.) 
Other council undertakings 

Taxes 

Investments 

The local/county council 
Road tax and other licence fees 
Money from charities 

Police fines 

Other answers 

Don’t know 



The Borou 
Cot 


| 

ll 


The 

County 

Council 


Residents in 
County 
Boroughs 


Residents in 
other 
areas 


% 

83 


% 

82 


% 

54 


29 


26 


34 


17 


16 


6 


15 


11 


4 


10 


6 


8 


5 


5 


3 


1 


7 


2 


3 


1 


8 


1 


1 


1 


1 


* 


1 


2 


1 


1 


8 


11 


26 


05% 


168% 


148% 


629 


1,555 


1,555 



Total 

% Base 



* Excludes informants living in county boroughs. 

Table 26 compares briefly the type of answer to this question of local govern- 
ment income given by men and by women. 



Q 24/25 Table 26 

Where informants think their councils get their money— by sex 



The rates 

Some other means but not rates 
Don’t know 

Total • • 

%Base 


The Borough/District 
Council 


The County 
Council 


Men 


Women 


All 

Inform- 

ants 


Men 


Women 


All 

Inform- 

ants 


% 

89 

7 

4 


% 

77 

8 

15 


% 

82 

8 

10 


% 

67 

21 

12 


% 

44 

19 

37 


% 

54 

20 

26 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


989 


1,195 


2,184 


698* 


857* 


1,555* 



* Excludes people living in county boroughs. 



This table shows that men are more aware than women of the use of the rating 
system to finance local government expenditure. The difference is particularly 
obvious when county council expenditure is considered. One possible reason for 
this may be that men more often than women are directly responsible for paying 
the rates. 
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There is on the whole little variation between the responses of different age 
groups. People in the middle age groups (between 35 and 64) may be slightly 
more aware than either younger or older people of the existence of the rating 
system, but there is a reasonably dear indication in the figures shown through- 
out this report that older people may tend to give a ‘ Don’t know ’ answer 
where younger people will give alternative suggestions when the ‘ correct ’ 
answer to a question demanding knowledge is not known. 



5. Electors’ knowledge of their elected representatives 

Table 27 shows that the general public are on the whole not as aware as 
perhaps may have been expected of the difference between the elected repre- 
sentatives and the paid officials on their local council. However, two points 
should be noted when looking at this table. The first is that some informants 
faced with a choice of answers (i.e. ‘ elected ’ or ‘ not elected ’), may give a 
random guess rather than a ‘ don’t know ’ answer, when they do not know the 
correct reply. This will make the proportion giving a positively wrong answer 
(saying the housing manager is elected for instance) seem larger than perhaps it is. 

The second point to be noted is that the proportion of informants giving the 
wrong answer with regard to their mayor or chairman may appear larger than 
it is in reality, as some people insisted (with reason) that although the mayor was 
normally elected by the public to the council, he was not elected by the public 
to be mayor. Although our interviewers were given briefing instructions as to 
what to do in these circumstances, there is a possibility that some confusion may 
still have occurred. 



Q 44 



Table 27 



Elected 

Not elected . . 
Don’t know* 

Total 

% Base 



The Mayor/ 
Chairman 


The Town 
Clerk/Clerk 
to the 
Council 


The 

Councillors 


The Housing 
Manager 


% 

51 


% 

18 


% 

91 


% 

19 


31 


59 


3 


56 


18 


23 


6 


25 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


2,184 


2,184 


2,184 


2,184 



* Includes a few people who gave no answer. 



There is, on the whole, little variation in the answers given by people living 
in different types of local authority area. People living in rural districts or in 
metropolitan boroughs seem to be less aware than the rest of the population 
that town clerks and housing managers are paid officials and not elected repre- 
sentatives. 
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Table 28 shows the proportions in different sex and age groups, able to give 
the correct answers. We can see that the same pattern emerges that was demon- 
strated in earlier tables — that men and younger people are on the whole better 
informed than women and older people, but also, it is interesting to note that 
people in the middle age group (35-54) in fact give more correct answers than 
the young adults (21-34). 



Q 44 Table 28 

Informants’ knowledge of who is and who is not elected to the local council — by age and sex 





Sex 




Age 






Male 


Female 


21-34 


35-54 


55-64 


65 

or more 


Correct answer given for: 


% 


% 


% 

48 


% 

52 


% 

53 


% 

52 


Mayor/Chairman 


55 


48 


Town Clerk/Clerk to the 


69 


52 


59 


64 


55 


52 


The Councillors 


94 


89 


90 


92 


92 


86 


Housing Manager 


66 


48 


56 


62 


51 


44 


% Base 


989 


1,195 


489 


911 


412 


351 



When asked to give the names of the mayor or chairman of their own local 
council, and the chairman of their county council, 28 % of our sample were 
able to do the former, but only 3 % the latter. There is no discernible difference 
in ability between men and women or between people of varying levels of educa- 
tion, but, as tables 29 and 30 will show, older people and people who have lived 
in the area for a long time were more often able to name their local mayor or 
chairman. The same trend is not obvious with regard to the county council 
chairman, probably because the proportion able to name him at all was so much 
smaller. 

Q 47/48 Table 29 



Informants able to name their local and/or county Mayor or Chairman— by age 





21-34 


35-54 


55-64 


65 

or more 


All 

Informants 


(1) Able to name local Mayor/ 
Chairman 


% 

18 


% 

30 


% 

29 


% 

37 


% 

28 


% Base 


489 


911 


412 


351 


2,184* 


(2) Able to name County 
Council Chairman 


% 

2 


% 

3 


% 

4 


% 

2 


0/ 

/o 

3 


% Base 


348 


659 


283 


253 


1 ,555*1" 



* 21 people from the full sample and 12 people from the sub-sample did not give their age 
and are included in the total figures only, 
f Excludes people living in county boroughs. 
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Q 47/48 Table 30 

Informants able to name their local and/or county Mayor or Chairman — 
by length of residence in local authority 

Informants living in area: 



(1) Able to name local Mayor/ 
Chairman 

% Base 


5 years 
or less 


6-15 

years 


16-25 

years 


26 or 
more yrs. 


All 

Informants 


% 

13 


% 

21 


% 

24 


% 

37 


% 

28 


342 


366 


326 


1,100 


2,184* 


(2) Able to name County 
Council Chairman 

% Base 


% 

3 


% 

2 


% 

2 


% 

4 


% 

3 


310 


301 


231 


669 


l,555*t 



* 50 people from the full sample and 44 from the sub-sample did not say how long they had 
lived in the area and are included in the total figures only, 
t Excludes people living in county boroughs. 



Table 31 shows the proportion of informants living in each type of local 
authority area able to name their local or their county council mayor or chairman. 
Again, the figures for the county council chairman are too small to allow any 
definite trend to be seen but the figures for local boroughs or districts show 
striking differences. It is clear that people living in metropolitan London and 
in rural areas are far less personally aware of their elected local leaders than 
people living in both small and large provincial towns. 

Q 47/48 Table 31 

Informants able to name their local and/or County Mayor or Chairman — by council type 



Informants living in: 





County 

Boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

Boroughs 


Municipal 

Boroughs 


Urban 

Districts 


Rural 

Districts 


(1) Able to name local Mayor 
or Chairman 


% 

35 


% 

6 


% 

42 


% 

26 


% 

11 


(2) Able to name County 
Council Chairman 


* 


1 


1 


3 


6 


% Base 


629 


131 


540 


448 


436 
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6. Electors’ knowledge of their own council’s activities 
Our informants were asked whether they had heard anything that their local 
council had been doing in the past month. The tables following show that people 
in metropolitan boroughs and in rural districts are less likely than the rest of 
the electorate to have heard any news of their local council’s activities. Women 
are slightly less likely than men to have heard anything and fewer people under 
35 than those in older age groups had heard any council news in the last month. 



Q 33 Table 32 

Informants hearing news of local council activities in the last month — by council type 



Informants living in: 





County 

Boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

Boroughs 


Municipal 

Boroughs 


Urban 

Districts 


Rural 

Districts 


All 

Infor- 

mants 


‘ Have you heard any- 
thing that the council 
has done in the last 
month? ’ 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


33 


22 


34 


30 


21 


30 


No 


66 


77 


65 


69 


77 


69 


Don’t know* 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


629 


131 


540 


448 


436 


2,184 



* Includes 3 people who gave no answer. 



Q 33 Table 33 

Informants hearing news of local council activities in the last month — by sex and age 



Heard news in last 
month 

% Base 


Sex 


Age 


Male 


Female 


21-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65 

or more 


% 

34 


% 

26 


% 

24 


% 

35 


% 

31 


% 

30 


% 

29 


989 


1,195 


489 


438 


473 


412 


351 
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Table 34 

The most recent local news item heard 





(1) 

Shown as a 
proportion 
of those who 
had heard a 
news item 


(2) 

Shown as a 
proportion 
of the 
whole 
sample 


Something connected with housing or town planning (includes 
building or demolition of houses or flats, eviction of 


% 


% 


families, news of home loans, etc.) 

Something connected with roads or traffic (includes building 
or improvement of roads and answers relating to traffic 


31 


9 


control — zebra crossings, traffic lights, parking meters, etc.) 

Something connected with general recreational amenities 
(includes news of libraries, parks, swimming baths, social 


25 


7 


clubs, etc.) 

Something connected with the utility services (includes news of 


9 


3 


street lighting, cleaning, refuse collection, sewerage, etc.) 
Something connected with rents or rates (usually news that 


8 


2 


council house rents or local rates were to be increased) 
Something connected with the schools service (includes news 


6 


2 


referring to school meals, buses, etc.) 

Something connected with shops (includes opening of new 


4 


1 


shops or markets, developing a new shopping centre, etc.) . . 

Something connected with the welfare services (includes 
reference to old people’s homes, welfare clinics, the children’s 


3 


1 


service, day nurseries and hospitals 

Something connected with local government boundaries, 


2 


1 


powers or structure 


2 


1 


Other answers (miscellaneous and unclassifiable) 

Don't know (includes people who gave vague answers or no 


7 


2 


answer) 


3 


1 


Total 


100% 


30% 


% Base 


645 


2,184 



It seems that local council activities concerned with housing and roads and 
traffic attract the most amount of attention and/or publicity — possibly because 
they are the most universally used local amenities or perhaps because they may 
be the subjects of the greatest amount of council activity. It is not within the 
scope of the electors’ survey to demonstrate either point. 

It is interesting to note that neither housing nor roads and traffic were among 
the local council services which sprang most readily to people’s minds at the 
early stages of the interview. However, it should be remembered that less than 
one-third of our sample said they had heard anything at all about their council 
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in the last month, and one could conclude that local news (however it is com- 
municated) does not appear to be the most important formulator of public 
knowledge about local government. 

There are differences in the subject matter of the most recent news item heard, 
between people living in different types of local authority area and these are 
shown in table 35. But the wide range of possible activities which might have had 
publicity in individual areas during the month before interviewing took place 
(i.e. December 1964 to April 1965) make it impossible to comment on the table, 
beyond saying that housing and roads or traffic head the list in all types of local 
authority. 



Q 33 (a) Table 35 

The most recent local news item heard — by council type 



Informants living in: 





County 

Boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

Boroughs 


Municipal 

Boroughs 


Urban 

Districts 


Rural 

Districts 




% 


No. 


% 


% 


% 


News item concerned with : 
(1) Housing/shops/town 








30 


33 


planning 


36 


(10) 


35 


(2) Roads or traffic . . 


29 


(8) 


25 


23 


20 


(3) Schools or other educa- 
tional or recreational 












facilities 


9 


(1) 


18 


20 


9 


(4) The utility services 


6 


(2) 


5 


10 


17 


(5) Rates or rents 


10 


0) 


3 


2 


9 


(6) Other answers 


9 


(7) 


11 


8 


12 


(7) Don’t know 


1 




3 


7 




Total 


100% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base* . . 


208 


29 


183 


133 


92 



* Those who had heard an item of local council news in the last month. 



There is no difference in the subject matter of the items mentioned by men 
and women and no discernible relation between the age of the informant and the 
item mentioned. 

Table 36 shows how the informants first learnt of the item of council news 
they mentioned. It can be seen that the local press is the mcst prominent source 
of local information and the national press, television or radio are rarely 
mentioned. 
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Source of information of local news item most recently heard 



Chapter I 
Q 33 (b) 



% 



From the local papers 

‘ By word of inouth ’ from friends, relatives, neighbours or workmates . . 
Saw the work (building, road mending, etc.) taking place 
Heard from a councillor or the council office 
From pamphlets or leaflets 

From the national press 

From meetings, lectures or talks 

On television or radio 

Other answers 

Don’t know 



Total 



% Base* 



68 

11 

4 

4 
2 
2 
2 
1 

5 
1 



100 % 



645 



* Those who had heard any news of their local council in the last month. 



The table below shows the proportions 1 of the total electorate in each type of 
council area who had heard something about their local council in the last 
month, and for whom the most recent item had been read in the local press. 



Q 33 (b) Table 37 



Informants reading a local council news item in the local press in the last month — by council type 



Read local council news 
in local press last month 

% Base 


County 

Boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

Boroughs 


Municipal 

Boroughs 


, ' Urban 
Districts 


Rural 

Districts 


All 

Infor- 

mants 


% 

25 


% 

8 


% 

24 


% 

19 


% 

13 


% 

20 


629 


131 


540 


448 


436 


2,184 



A more detailed consideration of possible sources of public information on 
local government will be dealt with in section 7, which follows. 



7. Some sources of local government information 

In this section we will be considering first the biggest vehicle of communica- 
tion for local government information — the local newspaper. Next we will deal 
with two influential national media — television and radio. Thirdly, we will 
touch on the instruction given in schools on local government in so far as it has 
affected our sample of the adult electorate. And lastly we will show how people 
themselves say they would go about getting more information about their local 
council services, if they wanted to know more. 

A. Local newspaper readership 

Table 38 shows the readership pattern of local newspapers within each type 
of local authority area. It can be seen that a smaller proportion of people in the 
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metropolitan boroughs say they read local newspapers either regularly or 
occasionally — which was, in fact, the indication to be found in table 37. How- 
ever, a note should be made here of the ambiguous position of the London 
evening papers. Our interviewers were instructed to consider the London 
Evenings as local papers within the Greater London Council area, but some of 
our London informants may not have been of the same opinion. It may be, 
therefore, that the proportion of people reading local papers in the metropolitan 
area should be, according to our definition, slightly higher than it is. But the 
figure is correct if we think of it as denoting the proportion of people who 
consider they read papers with local content and of local interest — which is, 
perhaps, for this survey a more important consideration. 



Q 34 Table 38 

Informants reading any local papers — by council type 
Informants living in: 





County 


Metro- 

politan 


Municipal 


Urban 


Rural 


All 

Inform- 




Boroughs 


Boroughs 


Boroughs 


Districts 


Districts 


ants 


Informants reading local 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


papers: 

Regularly* 


84 


53 


78 


76 


83 


79 


Not regularly . . 


8 


23 


13 


11 


6 


10 


Not within the last 12 
monthsf 


8 


24 


9 


13 


11 


11 


Total . . 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


629 


131 


540 


448 


436 


2,184 



* Regularly = two out of the last three issues, 
t Includes a small number (1 % of the total) who gave no answer. 



It is interesting to note that although 79 % of the electorate said they read local 
papers regularly, only 20% (as table 37 shows) mentioned an item in the local 
press as the most recent thing they had heard about their local council. 

Readership of local papers does not vary with the sex of the informant, but 
table 39 below shows that people in the youngest age group (21-34) tend to be 
regular readers slightly less often than their elders. 



Q 33 Table 39 



Informants reading any local papers — by age of informant 











65 


All 




21-34 


35-54 


55-64 


or more 


Inform- 

ants 


Informants reading local papers : 


% 


% 

80 


% 

83 


% 

80 


% 

79 


Regularly* 


73 


Not regularly 


16 


10 


7 


5 


10 


Not within the last 12 months* 


11 


10 


10 


15 


11 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


489 


911 


412 


351 


2,184t 



* The notes given in table 38 apply here. 

1 21 informants did not give their age and are included in the total figures only. 
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Those who said they read local papers regularly were asked which one or more 
of the four main types of local papers were read (morning, evening, Sunday or 
weekly). Table 40 shows that the local weekly is the one most often read — 
obviously because it is the most widespread form of local paper, as the third line 
of the table shows. 

Q 34 (a) Table 40 



Type of local paper read 





Local 


Local 


Local 


Local 




Mornings 


Evenings* 


Sundays 


Weeklies! 


Read this type regularly . . 


% 

9 


% 

52 


% 

2 


% 

65 


Don’t read this type regularly 


47 


30 


31 


29 


No such paper in areaj 


44 


18 


67 


6 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base (those who read a local 










paper regularly) 


1,722 


1,722 


1,722 


1,722 



* Includes the London Evenings for people living in the G.L.C. area. 

f Includes bi-weeklies and fortnightlies and the few papers distributed free of charge 
containing some local news and much local advertising. 

t No paper of this type served the local authority area in which the informant lives. The 
information was derived from interviewers, enquiries in the field plus reference to The News- 
paper Press Directory (Benn Bros. 1965). 

Note: Local papers produced in the larger provincial towns were considered to serve neigh- 
bouring authorities if they included local news of those authorities. 

The local paper least often read, although there was one provided in the area, 
is the local morning paper — possibly indicating competition from the national 
dailies. 

Informants reading each type of paper, shown as proportions of the total 
electorate, are given below: 



Q 34 (a) Table 41 



Informants reading regularly 



(a) A local morning paper 


% 

7 


(b) A local evening paper 


41 


(c) A local Sunday paper 

(d) A local weekly, bi-weekly or fort- 


2 


nightly paper 


51 


Total* 


101% 


% Base 


2,184 



* Adds to more than 100% as some people read more than one type of paper. 
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Table 42 shows the number of local papers that informants say they read 
regularly. Very few read more than two local papers. 

Table 42 

The number of local papers informants say they read regularly 





0) 

Shown as 
proportions of 
all regular 
readers 


(II) 

Shown as 
proportions of 
the whole 
electorate 


None 


% 

* 


% 

21 


One . . 


67 


53 


Two 


28 


22 


Three 


4 


3 


Fourf 


1 


1 


Total . • 


100% 


100% 


% Base . . 


1,722 


2,184 



*iNot applicable. 

t One informant said that he (or she) read five local papers regularly. 

B. Television and radio as media for the propagation of information about local 
government 

Table 43 shows what proportion of the local government electorate are in 
fact ‘ open * to these two communication media and what proportion have (or 
think they have) seen or heard programmes about local government in the 
twelve months previous to interview (i.e. 1964). 



Q 35/3 6 Table 43 

Informants tuned in to radio or television programmes about local government in the last year 





T.V. 


Radio 


Informants saying they: 

(1) Have seen/heard programmes on local government in the last 
year 


% 

32 


% 

9 


(2) Have tuned in to T.V. or radio but have not seen/heard 
programmes on local government* 


62 


78 


(3) Have not looked at T.V./listened to radio in the last yearf • • 


6 


13 


Total 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


2,184 


2,184 



* Includes a few people who did not know whether they had seen/heard a programme or not. 
t Includes a few people who gave no answer. 
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Nearly one in three of the local government electorate saying that they had 
seen a programme on local government in the last year, may seem at first glance 
a high proportion. But when, we take a closer look at the type of programme 
people said they had watched, the number of times ‘ Election Broadcasts ’ are 
mentioned leads one to conclude that some people may have been confusing 
* local 5 with ‘ central * government in this question. In addition, 3 % of our 
informants, when asked to name or describe the programme they saw, did not 
do so. It is possible that some of them may not in fact have seen a programme. 

On the other hand, a large proportion of the answers specified news (or 
regional news) broadcasts, or magazine type documentaries such as Tonight or 
Panorama , where one or more items in a single broadcast might well have dealt 
with some aspect of local government. 

Table 44 gives the types of programmes that informants said had contained 
material on local government. 



Q 35/36 Table 44 

Description of programmes seen or heard with local government content 





Television 


Radio 




(D 


on 


(D 


(n) 




Shown as a 


Shown as a 


Shown as a 


Shown as a 




proportion 


proportion 


proportion 


proportion 




of those 


of the 


of those 


of the 




seeing local 


whole 


hearing 


whole 




government 


electorate 


local 


electorate 




programmes 




government 

programmes 




Type of programme: 

‘ Swizzlewick ’t or Mrs. Dale’s 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Diary 


13 


4 


4 


* 


News or regional news 
Panorama, Tonight, or Woman’s 


19 


6 


33 


3 


Hour 

Other specifically named docu- 


11 


4 


13 


1 


mentary type programme 
Any other documentary type 


12 


4 


13 


1 


programme — unspecified . . 
* Election broadcast ’ 


26 


8 


16 


1 


11 


3 


6 


1 


A play or drama ( not Swizzle- 










wick) . . 


2 


1 


— 


— 


Other answers 


2 


1 


4 


* 


Don’t know, not named . . 


10 


3 


14 


1 


Totalf .. .. 


106% 




103% 




% Base 


705 


2,184 


189 


2,184 



* Less than 0*5%. 

f Includes people who described a programme that was most likely Swizzlewick (3 % out 
of the 13%). 

t Adds to more than 100% as some people mentioned more than one programme. 
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There is little variation between different types of local authority in the 
proportions of their electorate who said they saw or heard local government 
programmes in the year prior to interview. 

Table 45 shows the variation in the answers given by sex and age. It can be 
seen that information transmitted by television is less likely to be received by 
older people, though whether this is because older people tend to live in house- 
holds without television sets, or whether they tend not to look at the relevant 
programmes, or whether they tend not to remember what they have seen, 
cannot be answered here. 



Q 35/36 Table 45 

Informants who saw or heard programmes about local government in the 
last twelve months — by sex and age 





Se 


X 


Age 


Male 


Female 


21-34 


35-54 


55-64 


65 

or more 


Informants who said they: 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


(1) Saw T.V. programme on 














local government . . 


34 


30 


36 


36 


30 


20 


(2) Heard radio programme on 














local government . . 


7 


10 


11 


8 


9 


7 


% Base 


989 


1,195 


489 


911 


412 


351 



C. Local government teaching in the schools 

We can deal here only with the extent to which the present electorate are 
aware of having been taught about local government when they were at school. 
It must be stressed that some of the population we are concerned with left school 
over 50 years ago. In fact, for the 15% of our sample aged 65 or more we are 
thinking in terms of the educational system before the first world war. Only 
the youngest 20% of our sample reached school leaving age since the end of the 
second world war. 
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Our informants were asked if they were taught anything about local govern- 
ment at school or college. Over the whole sample the following response was 
given. 



Q 37 

% 

Taught about local government at both school and college . . 1 

Taught about local government only at college 1 

Taught about local government only at school 17 

Not taught about local government at either school or college . . 80 

Don’t remember 1 



Total .. .. 100% 



% Base ..2,184 



There is little variation in the answers given by men and women, and by 
people living in different local authority areas ; but, as expected, younger people 
and those with a higher level of education are more likely to have received 
some instruction. However, even then, only 44% of informants who had 
received ‘higher’ education and 34% of post-war school leavers, had been 
taught about local government in school or college. 



Q 37 Table 46 



Informants who were taught about local government at school or college — 
by age and educational level 





Educ 


ational ] 


evelf 




Age 






‘Higher’ 


‘Sec- 

ondary’ 


‘Lower’ 


21-34 


35-54 


55-64 


65 or 
more 


(1) Informants who remember 
being taught about local 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


government at school 

(2) Informants who remember 
being taught about local 
government during full- or 


37 


27 


14 


32 


19 


10 


6 


part-time further education 

(3) Informants who remember 
being taught about local 
government at either school 


17 


61 


* 


4 


3 


1 


2 


or college . . 


44 


30 


14 


34 


20 


10 


7 


% Base 


130 


485 


1,561 


489 


911 


412 


351 



* Less than 0-5%. 

.t>lll7 referS *° fuU " time education - An explanation of the classifications used is given at 



■t Part-time further education only (evening classes, day release, etc.) 
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D. How informants would find out more about their local council services 

Table 47 shows what people say they would do first if they wanted to find out 
more about their council services. 



Q 20/21 



Table 47 

What informants would do first to find out more about council services 





The Loca 

County 

Boroughs 


) 

1 Council 

Other 

Councils 


(II) 

The County 
Council 


What informants would do first: 

(a) Go to town hall or council office/a council 


% 


% 


% 


department or direct to the service wanted 


64 


73 


69 


(b) Go to a local councillor 


8 


9 


9 


(c) Go to a public library, citizens’ advice 








bureau or other information bureaux 


19 


7 


5 


(d) Ask friends, relatives or community leaders 








(i.e. the vicar or the doctor) 

(e) Go to central government bodies or repre- 
sentatives (the G.P.O., the labour exchange, 


3 


3 


3 


the local M.P.) 


1 


1 


1 


(f) Other answers 


2 


3 


2 


(g) Don’t know 


3 


4 


11* 


Total . . 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


629 


1,555 


1,555 



* Includes 16 people who gave no answer. 



Most people at both levels of the two-tier system would go first of all to their 
town hall or a council department. However, a higher proportion of informants 
say they don’t know what they would do to find out about county council 
services. People living in county boroughs are more likely to go to a library 
or bureau than people living elsewhere. This may be because there are more 
libraries and information bureaux in the larger centres of population. 

Tables 48 and 49 compare the answers given by people living in different 
types of local authority. 
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Q 20 



How informants would find out more about their local council services — by 
council type 



Informants living in: 





County 

Boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

Boroughs 


Municipal 

Boroughs 


Urban 

Districts 


Rural 

Districts 


All 

Infor- 

mants 


What informants 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


would do first: 

(a) Go to town hall 
or council office, a 
specific department 
or direct to service 
wanted . . 


64 


84 


75 


72 


68 


70 


(b) Go to local 
councillor 


8 


— 


7 


11 


11 


9 


(c) Go to a public 
library or informa- 
tion bureau 


19 


11 


10 


7 


4 


11 


(d) Other answers 


6 


4 


5 


8 


8 


6 


(e) Don’t know . . 


3 


1 


3 


2 


9 


4 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base . . 


629 


131 


540 


448 


436 


2,184 



The most striking feature of this table is the fact that not a single informant 
in a metropolitan borough thought of going to their local councillor for in- 
formation. Table 49 will show the same pattern with regard to information 
about county councils. On the other hand, it seems that more people in metro- 
politan boroughs would go first to the town hall. This may be because (as 
mentioned earlier) metropolitan boroughs were geographically the smallest 
authorities in England and Wales, and the town hall would therefore have been 
more accessible to all residents. A further feature of this table is the reduction 
in the proportion saying they would go to a library or information bureau, as the 
areas become less urban. 
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Q 21 Table 49 

How informants would find out more about their county council 
services — by council type 



Informants living in: 





Metro- 

politan 

Boroughs 


Municipal 

Boroughs 


Urban 

Districts 


Rural 

Districts 


Afi 

Infor- 

mants 


What informants would do 
first: 

(a) Go to town hall or council 
office, a specific department 
or direct to service wanted 


% 

74 


% 

69 


% 

65 


% 

70 


% 

69 


(b) Go to local councillor 


— 


6 


12 


13 


9 


(c) Go to a public library or 
information bureau 


11 


6 


6 


2 


5 


(d) Other answers 


9 


5 


7 


5 


6 


(e) Don’t know* 


6 


14 


10 


10 


11 


Total . • 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base • • 


131 


540 


448 


436 


2,184 



* Includes 16 persons who gave no answer. 

Note: In this table the ‘ council office ’ and ‘ councillor ’ could refer to either the 
local or the county council because some people said they would go to their 
local council office or councillor for information about county council 
services. 



Informants’ contact with local government councillors will be considered in 
Chapter II, but table 50 shows the proportions of our informants in each sex 
and age group who said they would go to a councillor for information about 
council services. 



Q 20/21 Table 50 

Informants who say they would go to a councillor for information — by sex and age 





Sex 


Age 




Male 


Female 


21-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65 or 
more 


Informants who would go 
to a councillor: 

(1) For information on 
local council services . . 


% 

11 


% 

7 


% 

6 


% 

6 


% 

12 


% 

11 


% 

8 


% Base 


989 


1,195 


489 


438 


473 


412 


351 


(2) For information on 
county council services 


12 


7 


5 


9 


12 


13 


9 


% Base* 


698 


857 


348 


323 


336 


283 


253 



* Excludes people living in county boroughs. 
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8. Informants’ attitudes to the extent of their knowledge of their local council 

When asked whether they thought they would like to know more about their 
local council, 52 % of our informants said they would. The sex of the informants 
and the type of council area they live in do not affect the answers given, but 
there is a striking relation between the age of the informant and his desire to 
learn more about local government. From table 51 it appears that it is the 
younger people who seem to want more information, even though, as has already 
been demonstrated, it is the older people who, on the whole, have the least 
knowledge of their local council. 



Q 38 Table 51 

Informants who would like to know more about their local council — by age 





21-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65 

or more 


Informants who say they would like to 
know more 


% 

69 


% 

62 


% 

54 


% 

41 


% 

25 


% Base . . 


489 


438 


473 


412 


351 



It might be thought that the length of time the informant had lived in the 
council area would be related to his desire for more information (the recent 
comers would want more information). Table 52, however, shows no difference 
in the answers given between those who had lived in an area for 5 years or less 
and those who had been residents for 6-15 years. The decrease in desire for 
information among residents of 16 years or longer may reflect a growth in 
knowledge with longer residence, but it is more likely to reflect the fact that 
there are a larger proportion of older people in this group. 



Q 38 Table 52 

Informants who would like to know more about their local council — 
by length of residence in area 





5 years 
or less 


6-15 yrs. 


16-25 yrs. 


26 years 
or more 


Informants who say they would like to 
know more 


% 

61 


% 

61 


% 

53 


% 

45 


% Base 


342 


366 


326 


1,100 



Next, informants were asked whether they thought they knew enough about 
their council for three specific purposes : 

(1) to use council services, 

(2) to know whether the council was doing the right things for them, and 

(3) to use their vote to the best advantage. 

The pattern of answers is given in table 53. 
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q 39 Table 53 

Extent of informants’ lack of knowledge of local affairs for three specific purposes— by council type 



Informants living in : 





County 

Boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

Boroughs 


Municipal 

Boroughs 


Urban 

Districts 


Rural 

Districts 


All 

Infor- 

mants 


Informants saying 
they don't know 
enough: 

(a) To make full use 
of local services .. 


% 

65 


% 

68 


% 

62 


% 

64 


% 

66 


% 

64 


(b) To know whether 
the council is doing 
the right things . . 


61 


66 


57 


57 


63 


60 


(c) To use their vote 
to the best advan- 
tage 


36 


48 


33 


34 


40 


36 


% Base ■ • 


629 


131 


540 


448 


436 


2,184 



It can be seen that there is little difference between the answers given by 
people living in different types of area. The interesting feature of this table is 
that it shows that only 36 % of the electorate seem to think that a lack of 
knowledge of council affairs makes them incapable of using their vote to their 
own advantage, although 60% said they did not know whether the council was 
doing the right things for them or not. Within the limits of this survey, we are 
not able to say whether this implies that people are not willing to admit that they 
may not be using their vote in the best way for them or whether it implies that 
knowledge or lack of knowledge of what their elected representatives are doing 
on their behalf is not the most important fact in local voting habits. 

Table 54 shows the answers given by people of different ages and sexes. It 
is clear that older people are far less likely than younger people to say they 
‘don’t know enough’. 

q 39 Table 54 

Extent of informants’ lack of knowledge of local affairs for three 

specific purposes— by sex and age 





Se 


x I 


Age 


65 




Male 


Female 


21-34 


35-54 


55-64 


or more 


Informants saying they don't 
know enough: 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


(a) To make full use of council 
services 


60 


68 


80 


66 


57 


50 


(b) To know whether the council 
is doing the right things 


55 


64 


73 


63 


52 


44 


(c) To use their vote to the best 
advantage 


31 


41 


50 


38 


29 


23 


% Base 


989 


1,195 


489 


911 


| 412 


351 
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9. Summing up 

In this chapter on electors’ knowledge of local government, it has been 
demonstrated that people in the older age groups (55 and over) show a consistent 
tendency to have less knowledge of their local council than younger people, and 
that sometimes those in the youngest age group (21-34) know less than people 
in the middle age group (35-54). In addition, we have shown that people 
living in the metropolitan boroughs and the rural districts know less about their 
councils than the rest of the electorate. 

The reason for the relative lack of knowledge of people in these two types 
of area might be thought to lie in a difference in the age distribution of their 
respective populations. Table 55 shows the age distribution of the electorate in 
each type of area. 

Table 55 

Age of electorate — by council type 
Informants living in: 





County 

Boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

Boroughs 


Municipal 

Boroughs 


Urban 

Districts 


Rural 

Districts 


All 

Infor- 

mants 


Ages: 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


21—34 


22 


29 


22 


23 


20 


22 


35—44 


18 


18 


19 


23 


22 


20 


45—54 


22 


17 


23 


24 


20 


22 


55-64 


21 


19 


17 


12 


26 


19 


65 or more . . 


16 


15 


18 


18 


12 


16 


Not answered 


1 


2 


1 


* 


* 


1 


Total . . 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


629 


131 


540 


448 


436 


2,184 



*Less than 0-5% 



It can be seen that the electorate of rural districts and of metropolitan 
boroughs are not demonstrably older than those of other areas. Metropolitan 
boroughs appear to have a slightly younger population than other areas, but 
given the size of sample on which the figure is based, the difference is not 
significant. 

The reason for the comparative ignorance of council matters in these two 
areas must therefore lie in other directions. It might be thought that Londoners 
were more ‘ rootless ’ or ‘ mobile ’ than provincial residents. A previous note has 
already shown that proportionately fewer live in owner-occupied dwellings 
in London than elsewhere in England and Wales. (This may be a sign of ‘ high 
mobility ’ or it may be a sign of the difficulty of buying residential property in 
metropolitan London.) 
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Table 56 below, however, shows that people living in metropolitan boroughs 
have not lived there for any less time than people living in other types of local 
authority area. 

Table 56 



Length of residence in local authority area— by council type 



Informants living in: 





County 

Boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

Boroughs 


Municipal 

Boroughs 


Urban 

Districts 


Rural 

Districts 


All 

Inform- 

ants 


Length of stay: 

5 years or less . . 
6—15 years 
16—25 years . . 
26 — 49 years • • 
50 years or more 
Don’t know / 
not answered 


% 

5 

10 

15 

38 

30 

2 


% 

19 

18 

15 
28 

16 

4 


% 

18 

20 

17 

29 

15 

1 


% 

19 

21 

12 

31 

13 

4 


% 

24 
18 

15 

25 

16 

2 


% 

16 

17 

15 

31 

19 

2 


Total . . 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


629 


131 

__ 


540 


448 


436 

. 


2,184 



The most interesting feature of this table is to demonstrate the comparative 
stability of the electorate in county boroughs compared with the rest of the 

country. This is discussed in greater detail in chapter IV. _ 

(The note should be made here that the very tiny proportion of really mobile 
people, of which the metropolis has probably more than its full share, will not 
have the residential qualifications to appear on the electoral registers at all and 
therefore will not have been included in our original sample. But by the same 
lack of qualification, they will not be local government electors and therefore 
are not within the scope of this survey. 1 ) _ .... 

Table 57 will show that there is little difference in the proportion of single 
as opposed to married people in any of the five types of local authority area. 
(Being single might be thought of as tending to ‘ increased mobility ’.) 

Table 57 

Marital status— by council type 



Informants living in: 








County 

Boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

Boroughs 


Municipal 

Boroughs 


Urban 

Districts 


Rural 

Districts 


All 

Infor- 

mants 


Single 
Married 
Widowed, 
divorced or . . 
separated 


% 

13 

76 

11 


% 

13 

76 

11 


% 

9 

78 

13 


% 

9 

80 

11 


% 

8 

83 

9 


% 

10 

79 

11 


Total . . 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


629 


131 


540 


448 


436 


2,184 



P G Gray and T. Corlett: The Register oj 

estimated that 3-6% of eligible persons were not on the Electoral Registers. 
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It may be that in the metropolitan boroughs, the proximity of the centres 
of national government tend to overshadow local activities. In tables 37 and 38 
we have already seen that Londoners tend to read local papers less often than 
people in other parts of the country. 

The comparative lack of council knowledge in rural districts cannot be due 
to any difference in age structure of the inhabitants (see table 55) or to a sense 
of ‘ rootlessness ’ in so far as this can be measured by the length of time resi- 
dents have lived in the area, and the proportion of unmarried people in the 
area. 

The question of ‘ high mobility ’ and 1 community consciousness ’ will be 
considered in more detail in chapter IV. In the meantime, all that can be said is 
that Londoners and rural dwellers are less informed about their local councils 
than residents in other types of authority. It is also the case that both rural 
districts and the old metropolitan boroughs have less authority and fewer 
services to dispense than other types of local council, and consequently there is 
less to know about them. 
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Electors’ contact with local government 

1. Summary of findings 

1. Almost everyone has some ‘ contact ’ with the council in the sense that 
their household uses one or more council services, but (as chapter I has 
shown) not everyone is aware that the services they use are provided 
by the council. 

2. 26 % of the electorate had had some contact with the local town hall or 
council office in the last year; but only 6% of those living in areas 
served by the county council had had any contact with the county 
council office during the same period. 

3. Younger people, more ‘ educated ’ people and people from socio- 
economic groups 1 and 2 were more likely to have contacted the town 
hall than older or less educated people or people from socio-economic 
groups 4 or 5. 

4. 17% of the electorate had ever contacted a councillor of the borough 
or district in which they were living at the time of interview. 6 % said 
they had done so in the last year. 

5. Most contacts were by personal visit. People in socio-economic groups 
1 and 2 and people who had lived in the area for a long time were more 
likely to have seen a councillor than people from socio-economic 
groups 4 or 5 or those who had recently moved into the area. 

6. 7 % of the electorate had ever been to a meeting of the local council 
of the area in which they were living at the time of the interview. 1 % said 
they had attended a meeting in the last year. 

7. 8 % of the electorate were able to say where and when the next meeting 
was to be held. People over 45 were more likely to know than younger 
people. 

8. Most people said they would find out the date and place of the next 
meeting by applying to the town hall or council office. 90% of those 
mentioning specific means of communication said they would depend on 
personal application or word of mouth for the knowledge, and 10% 
said they would depend on mass media such as the local press or posters. 

2. Electors’ use of five specific council services 

The question in our schedule on electors’ use of council services (Q19) 
was not designed to enable us to give an exact estimate of the proportion of 
the electorate who used each of the five specified services. The question was not 
asked in enough detail for that to be possible, and the definition of ‘ use ’ was 
deliberately left general. The purpose of the question was twofold. In the first 
place, we considered ‘ use ’ of local government services as a form of contact 
between the elector and the council, and that electors’ reactions to that contact 
might help to explain their attitudes to the council. Electors’ attitudes to their 
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council will be dealt with in chapter III. In the second place we hoped to ascertain 
whether or not the people who wanted to become councillors were more or less 
likely than the average to be users of council services. This will be dealt with 
in the final chapter. At this stage we will establish the extent of contact between 
the public and the council through ‘ use ’ of certain services and the satisfaction 
or otherwise of the ‘ user ’ with the service. 

The definition of use was given as ‘ any use at all in the past year ’ and the 
question was widened to cover anyone in the informant’s household. In the case 
of council housing, the definition was specifically enlarged to include ‘ being on 
the council waiting list as it was considered that this was a form of contact 
with the council and might influence the informant’s attitude to the council. 

The five services specified were chosen because they were all services in 
fairly general public use, as opposed to, say, the fire brigade or ambulance 
service which would be used only in rare emergencies. Also, they were all 
services which demanded a measure of personal use, as opposed to such services 
as street cleaning or street lighting which are almost universally provided but 
would hardly be thought of as being ‘ used ’ by individual electors. It will be 
noted that two of the services mentioned are normally provided by the borough or 
district council, two are normally provided by the county or county borough, 
and one is provided by both the local and the county council. 

Table 58 below shows the proportion of the electorate who say their household 
‘ uses ’ each of the five services, within each type of local council area. 



Q 19 Table 58 



Informants * using * council services — by council type 
Informants living in: 





County 

Boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

Boroughs 


Municipal 

Boroughs 


Urban 

Districts 


Rural 

Districts 


All 

Infor- 

mants 


Informants saying 
their household 
‘ uses 

The refuse collec- 


% 


% 


°/o 


% 


% 


% 


tion service* . . 


98 


95 


99 


99 


96 


98 


Public libraries 


48 


50 


56 


49 


38 


48 


State schools 


29 


25 


33 


32 


25 


30f 


Council housing 


34 


31 


29 


27 


22 


29J 


Welfare clinics . . 


18 


23 


20 


18 


13 


18 


% Base 


629 


131 


540 


448 


436 


2,184 



* Those people in rural districts who say they do not ‘use’ the refuse collection service are 
likely to be those living in areas where no service is provided. Those living in urban areas who 
do not use the service are likely to be flat dwellers or people living in furnished rooms, where 
there may be a garbage disposal unit or a janitor service. 

f 32% of our informants lived in households in which at least one member was attending a 
place of full-time education (including higher education). 

1 26 % of our informants lived in accommodation rented from a council. The remaining 
3 % were on council waiting lists. The 1961 census shows 27% of the population of England 
and Wales, living in council housing. 
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Table 59 shows how household ‘ use ’ of a local council service varies with the 
income of the head of the household. 



Q 19 Table 59 

Informants ‘ using ’ council services — by income of head of the household 
Head of household’s net income last week: 





Up to £10 


Over £10 
to £15 


Over £15 
to £20 


Over £20 


‘ Don’t 
know ’ or 
refused 


Informants saying their house- 
hold ‘ uses 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


The refuse collection service . . 


98 


97 


98 


99 


98 


Public libraries 


30 


46 


56 


69 


44 


State schools 


10 


33 


39 


41 


25 


Council housing 


30 


34 


34 


14 


24 


Welfare clinics 


8 


20 


24 


23 


10 


% Base 


552 


558 


467 


405 


202 



It can be seen that electors living in more prosperous households tend to 
say their households use the specified services to a greater extent than the 
poorer households. The one exception to this is the council housing service which 
is ‘ used ’ by a higher proportion of informants in households where the head earns 
£20 a week or less than in those where the head earns over £20 a week. It should 
be pointed out, however, that the majority of the ‘ poorest ’ group may be elderly 
people who will not ‘use’ the schools or clinics because they live in households 
without children. 

Table 60 shows the proportions of ‘ users ’ who are satisfied or otherwise with 
the services provided. 



Q 19 (a) Table 60 

Informants’ degree of satisfaction with council services ‘ used ' 
Informants who were: 





Very 

satisfied 


Fairly 

satisfied 


Not 

satisfied 


Total 


%Base 

(Users) 


Services * used 


% 


% 


% 


% 


X 


Refuse collection service 


67 


25 


8 


100 


2,137 


Public libraries service 


80 


17 


3 


100 


1,052 


State schools service . . 


65 


25 


10 


100 


645 


Council housing service 


48 


36 


16 


100 


622 


Welfare clinics service 


83 


13 


4 


100 


381 



The ‘ users ’ appear to be most satisfied with the welfare clinics and least 
satisfied with the council housing situation; however, about 10% of ‘ users ’ of 
the council housing service will be those on the housing waiting list. 



The proportion of satisfied ‘ users ’ of each service does not vary with the sex 
of the informant, but table 61 demonstrates that younger ‘ users ’ are on the 
whole less likely than their elders to say that they are very satisfied with any 
of the five specified services. 
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Q 19 (a) Table 61 

Very satisfied * users ' — by age 





21-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65 or more 


Informants living in households 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


‘ using ’ : 












(1) Refuse collection . . 


56 


60 


65 J 


76 


84 


% Base (‘ users ’) 


478 


430 


464 


401 


343 


(2) Public libraries 


71 


81 


85 


85 


85 


% Base (‘ users ’) 


226 


288 


255 


162 


110 


(3) State schools 


61 


63 


67 


7 




% Base (‘ users ’) 


167 


276 


151 


4- 


* 


(4) Council housing - . 


49 


44 


48 


44 


57 


% Base (‘ users ’) 


148 


142 


150 


104 


74 


(5) Welfare clinics 


80 


85 


V 


90 


' 


% Base (‘ users ’) 


218 


93 




69 





Council housing is the one service which does not entirely fit the pattern here. 

Table 62 shows the variation in degree of ‘satisfaction’ with the income of 
the head of the household. 



Q 19 (a) Table 62 

‘ Very satisfied ’ users — by income of head of household 
Net income of head of household last week :* 





Up to £10 


Over £10 


Over £15 


Over £20 






to £15 


to £20 




Informants living in households ‘ using ’ : 


% 


% 


% 


% 


(1) Refuse collection 


78 


66 


60 


63 


% Base (‘ users ’) 


540 


542 


458 


398 


(2) Public libraries 


84 


84 


79 


76 


% Base (‘ users ’) 


165 


256 


262 


278 


(3) State schools 


72 


67 


60 


61 


% Base (‘ users ’) 


58 


186 


182 


168 


(4) Council housing 


48 


50 


47 


47 


% Base (‘ users ’) 


167 


189 


160 


58 


(5) Welfare clinics 


91 


85 


81 


81 


% Base (‘ users ’) 


44 


110 


113 


94 



* Informants who did not give the income of their head of household are excluded from this 
table. 



Dissatisfaction appears to grow with income. Again, the council housing 
service is the exception to the general trend. 
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3. Electors’ contact with the town hall 

We are concerned here with any personal approach the informant may have 
made to his or her local or county council offices during the twelve months prior 
to the interview. The definition of contact used was an approach by letter, tele- 
phone or a personal visit made to the town or county hall or to any council 
department. It should be noted that we are dealing here only with contacts 
made by the informant; that is, we have not included contacts made by other 
members of the household nor approaches initiated by the council. 

Table 63 shows the proportions making an active approach to their council 
within each type of local authority area. It can be seen that, as might be ex- 
pected, proportionately far fewer approaches are made to the county council 
than to the local council. 



Q 22/23 Table 63 

Approaches made to the council — by council type 
Informants living in: 





County 

Boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

Boroughs 


Municipal 

Boroughs 


Urban 

Districts 


Rural 

Districts 


All 

Infor- 

mants 


Informants initia- 
ting contacts in 
the last year with: 


% 


% 


Of 

/o 


% 


% 


% 


(1) The local bor- 
ough or district 
council . . 


25 


22 


28 


29 


23 


26(i) 


(2) The county 
council 


* 


8 


4 


7 


6 


6« 


% Base 


629 


131 


540 


448 


436 


2,184(1) 

1,555(2) 



* Not applicable. 

Table 64 shows that slightly more men than women and considerably more 
younger than older people initiate contacts with the ‘ town hall ’. The total 
proportion approaching the county council is so small as to make any differences 
that may exist difficult to see, and the county council is not included in the 
following tables. 



Q 22 Table 64 

Approaches made to the local council — by sex and age 





! 


Sex 




Age 




Male 


Female 


21-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65 or 
more 


Informants initiating 
contacts with the local 
council 


% 

29 


% 

24 


% 

31 


% 

33 


% 

26 


% 

19 


% 

18 


% Base 


989 


1,195 


489 


438 


473 


412 


351 
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Tables 65 and 66 demonstrate that people in the ‘ higher ’ educational and 
socio-economic groupings are more likely to initiate contacts with the local 
council than less-educated people and those from socio-economic groups 4 
and 5. 

Q 22 Table 65 

Approaches made to the local council — by education of informant 





Education level: 








‘ Higher * 


* Secondary ’ 


‘ Lower ’ 


Informants initiating contacts with the 
local council 


% 

42 


% 

32 


% 

23 


% Base . . . . 


130 


485 


1,561 



* An explanation of the classifications used is given at table 17. 



A 22 Table 66 

Approaches made to the local council — by socio-economic status of informant 





(i) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 




Large 


Small 


Inter- 




Semi- 


Never 




employers 


employers 


mediate 


Skilled 


and 


employed 




and pro- 


and 


non- 


manual 


unskilled 


and un- 




fessional 

workers 


farmers 


manual 

workers 


workers 


manual 

workers 


answered 


Informants initiating 
contacts with the 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


local council 


38 


33 


29 


22 


22 


17 


% Base . . 


91 


192 


803 


398 


526 


174 



Note (1) : This classification by socio-economic status is a classification of the informant 
himself or herself, not a grouping by the status of the head of the household. 
Non-working housewives and retired people were classified according to the last 
job held. Together they amount to 34 % of our sample. 

Note (2): Group (1). Consists of employers and managers of establishments of 25 persons and 
over, and all professional workers. 

Group (2). Consists of employers and managers of smaller establishments, and all 
farmers whether employers or own account workers. 

Group (3). Consists of intermediate and junior non-manual workers, personal 
service workers, and non-professional people working on their own account. 

Group (4). Includes foremen and supervisors as well as skilled manual workers. 
Group (5). Includes semi-skilled and unskilled manual workers. 

Group (6). Consists mainly of people who have never been gainfully employed 
(mostly married housewives who did not work before marriage). It also includes 
people who gave answers too vague to fit any grouping, and a few who refused to 
answer. 

From tables 64, 65 and 66 one might conclude that some of the people who 
may be most in need of council help — such as older people, the less educated 
and those in the lower socio-economic brackets — are those least likely to 
approach the local council. But it may be that these people are, in reality, more 
satisfied than the more ‘ articulate ’ section of the electorate. Tables 61 and 62, 
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for instance, show that older people are more likely than younger people, and 
poorer more likely than richer people to say they are ‘ very satisfied ’ with 
council services. However, this may be because the group called (for want of a 
better term) the ‘ inarticulate majority ’ might have a lower standard by which 
they make their judgments — they may not expect so much from their councils. 
It is reasonable to think that both conditions may exist among the 1 inarticulate 
majority ’ — there may be a section of people with genuine needs and demands 
who do not know how to communicate with ‘ authority ’ and there will be 
another section who feel no need to complain or to ask for local authority 
help. 

Tables 67 and 68 show the approaches made by different means to the local 
and to the county council. 



Q 22 Table 67 

Approaches made to the local council — by different methods 

Approaches made by: 





Letter 


Telephone 


Personal 

visit 


Any of 
these 

methodsf 


Informants making any contact with the 
local council in the last year 


% 

8 


% 

8 


% 

16 


% 

26 


% Base 


2,184 


2,184 


2,184 


2,184 


Average number of approaches made by 
users of each method of approach* 


1*7 


2-6 


2-5 


2-3 



* 8 people who said ‘ impossible to estimate the number of times ’ or ‘ innumerable times ' 
have been excluded from the calculation of the mean, 
t Some informants used more than one method of approach. 



Q 23 Table 68 

Approaches made to the county council — by different methods 
Approaches made by: 





Letter 


Telephone 


Personal 

visit 


Any of 
these 
methods 


Informants making any contact with the 
county council in the last year 


% 

3 


% 

2 


% 

1 


% 

6 


% Base* 


1,555 


1,555 


1,555 


1,555 


Average number of approaches made by 
users of each method of approach . . 


2-1 


2-4 


1-3 


2-0 



* Excludes people living in county boroughs 



As might be expected, people are more likely to write to their county council 
than to telephone or to go to the council offices; but people are more likely to 
go to their local town hall or council offices than to write or to telephone them. 
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Table 69 shows, for the most recent contact, whether the approach was made to 
the town hall or council office in general or whether the informant approached 
directly the department concerned with his enquiry. 

Q 22 (c) Table 69 

Where the most recent contact was made 



Approach made to : 





The local 


The county 




council 


council 


Where the informant applied first: 


% 


% 


To the town/county hall or council office 


39 


47 


Directly to the department concerned 


59 


52 


Other answers* 


2 


1 


Total 


100% 


100% 


% Base (those making any approach) . . 


567 


89 



* Includes 1 % who gave no answer. 



Tables 70 and 71 show in some detail, the sort of enquiry or complaint made 
by the ‘ articulate minority ’ of the electorate. 



Q 22 (b) Table 70 

The subjects of the most recent contact with the local council 





a) 


(ID 




Shown as 


Shown as 




proportions 


proportions 




of the 


of the 




‘articulate 


whole 




minority’! 


electorate 


(1) Damage /repairs to council property occupied by the informants 


% 

22 


% 

6 


(2) An enquiry concerning getting or exchanging a council house . . 


13 


3 


(3) An enquiry concerning town and country planning (redevelop- 
ment, compulsory purchase, etc.) . . 


5 


1 


(4) Other matters connected with housing (i.e. getting planning 
permission and/or grant to make improvements to home) 


16 


4 


(5) An enquiry or complaint concerned with one of the utility services 
(street lighting, cleaning, maintenance, refuse collection, etc.) . . 


16 


4 


(6) An enquiry or complaint about the rates . . 


6 


2 


(7) An enquiry or complaint about a welfare service (old people’s 
welfare, children’s service, welfare clinics, etc.) 


4 


1 


(8) Advice or help wanted for a specific social or financial problem 
(request for rent reduction because of illness, legal advice on hire 
purchase, etc.) 


3 


1 


(9) An enquiry or complaint about a recreational or social facility 
(libraries, parks, swimming baths, clubs, etc.) 


2 


* 


(10) Other miscellaneous complaints 


6 


2 


(11) Other miscellaneous enquiries 


7 


2 


Total 


100% 


26% 


% Base 


567 


2,184 



* Less than 0-5% 



t The ‘ articulate minority ’ are those electors who had contacted their local council in the 
last year. 
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Q 23 (b) Table 71 



The subjects of the most recent contacts with the county council 





a) 


01) 




Shown as 


Shown as 




proportions 


proportions 




of the 


of the 




‘ articulate 


whole 




minority ’ 


electorate 


(1) An enquiry or complaint connected with education ■■ 


% 

31 


% 

2 


(2) An enquiry or complaint connected with the welfare services 


16 


1 


(3) An enquiry or complaint about building or town planning . . 


15 


1 


(4) An enquiry concerning owning or driving a vehicle (road tax, 
driving licences, etc.) 


11 


1 


(5) An inquiry related to county council employment 


7 


* 


(6) An enquiry or complaint about social or recreational facilities 


3 


* 


(7) Other miscellaneous inquiries or complaints . . 


17 


1 


Total . . 


100% 


6% 


% Base 


89 


l,555f 



* Less than 0-5%. 

t Excludes people living in county boroughs. 



Some of the other enquiries made at the local council offices were: 

enquiries about pest control (6 people) 

to find someone’s address (6 people) 

enquiries about getting on to the electoral register (4 people) 

enquiries about smokeless zones and the Clean Air Act (3 people) 

to get birth or death certificates (3 people) 

enquiries about matters connected with education (3 people) 

3 people made enquiries between the time our interviewer made an appointment 
and the time of the actual interview to check up on the bona fide status of 
the survey. This is an interesting example of how the act of carrying out a 
survey can influence the situation being investigated. 

The miscellaneous enquiries or complaints made at the county level were too 
diverse to allow for any grouping at all. 



4. Electors and their councillors 

17% of the local government electorate of England and Wales said that they 
had ever contacted a councillor of the local borough or district in which they 
were living at the time of interview. There are considerable differences, however, 
in this ratio between residents in different types of local authority area. (It 
should be noted that ‘ councillor ’ here is used as a generic term and includes 
mayors and aldermen.) 
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Table 72 



Informants who had been in touch with a local councillor — 
by council type 



Informants living in: 



Informants who had ever 
contacted a councillor of 
that borough or district . . 

% Base 


County 

Boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

Boroughs 


Municipal 

Boroughs 


Urban 

Districts 


Rural 

Districts 


All 

Infor- 

mants 


% 

17 


% 

5 


% 

15 


% 

27 


% 

14* 


% 

17 


629 


131 


540 


448 


436 


2,184 



* Care was taken at the interview to make sure that informants were not referring to parish 
councillors who were outside the scope of this survey. 

There are some differences in sex and age between those who had contacted a 
local councillor and those who had not. 



Q 49 Table 73 

Informants who had been in touch with a local councillor — 
by sex and age of informant 



Informants who had 
ever contacted a local 
councillor of their pres- 
ent area of residence . . 

% Base 


Sex 


Age 


Male 


Female 


21-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65 

or more 


% 

20 


% 

14 


% 

14 


% 

18 


% 

19 


% 

21 


% 

14 


989 


1,195 


489 


438 


473 


412 


351 



To a certain extent, women are less likely than men to have contacted a local 
councillor, and people in both the youngest and the oldest age groups are less 
likely than those in the middle age groups (35-64) to say they have been in 
touch with a councillor. 

Table 74 demonstrates that, as might be expected, people who had lived 
longer in the area (and therefore had had a longer period ‘ at risk ’) were more 
likely than those who had recently moved to the area to have been in touch, 
with a local councillor. 
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Q 49 Table 74 

Informants who had been in touch with a local councillor — 
by length of residence in area 

Informants living in area for: 





5 years 
or less 


6-15 

years 


16-25 1 
years 


26 years 
or more 


Informants who had ever contacted a local 
councillor of their present area of residence 


% 

11 


% 

16 


% 

16 


% 

20 


%Base 


342 


366 


326 


1,100 



Table 75 shows that people in socio-economic groups 1 or 2 are more likely 
to have been in touch with a local councillor than are clerical or manual workers. 



Q 49 Table 75 

Informants who had been in touch with a local councillor 
by socio-economic status* of informant 



Informants who had 
ever contacted a 
local councillor of 
their present area of 
residence 

% Base 


(1) 

Large 
employers 
and pro- 
fessional 
workers 


(2) 

Small 

employers 

and 

farmers 


(3) 

Inter- 

mediate 

non- 

manual 

workers 


(4) 

Skilled 

manual 

workers 


(5>. 

Semi- 

and 

unskilled 

manual 

workers 


(6) 

Never 
employed 
and un- 
answered 


% 

29 


% 

20 


% 

17 


% 

17 


% 

16 


% 

12 


91 


192 


803 


398 


526 


174 



* For definitions see note under table 66. 



Table 76 demonstrates that people with a greater degree of education seem 
slightly more likely to contact their councillors than are electors with less 
education. But the difference is not so marked as that shown in table 66 with 
regard to contacting the town hall. 



Q 49 Table 76 

Informants who had been in touch with a local councillor — 
by level of education* of informant 





‘ Higher ’ 


‘ Secondary ’ 


* Lower ’ 


Informants who had ever contacted a local 
councillor of their present area of residence 


% 

22 


% 

17 


% 

17 


% Base 


130 


485 


1,561 



* For definitions see note under table 1 7. 
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The methods of contact employed by people getting in touch with their 
councillors are given in table 77. 

Q 49 Table 77 

j Methods of contacting local councillors 





Co 

Shown as 
proportions 
of those 
making contact 


(II) 

Shown as 
proportions of 
the whole 
electorate 


By going to see him . . 


% 

70 


% 

12 


By letter 


18 


3 


By telephone 


12 


2 


By other meansf 


19 


3 


Total* 


119% 


20% 


% Base 


373 


2,184 



* The totals add to more than 100% or 17 % as some people used more than one means of 
contact. 

t Some of these ‘ other means ’ would be social contacts, but most of them were visits 
made by the councillor to the elector. 



A personal visit seems to be the most often employed means of contact with 
the local councillor. 



Table 78 shows when the last contact was made. 

Q 49 (a) Table 78 

When the most recent contact with a councillor was made 





a) 


an 




Shown as 


Shown as 




proportions 


proportions 




of those 


of the 




making 


whole 




contact 


electorate 


One month ago or less 


% 

6 


% 

1 


Over one to six months ago 


16 


3 


Over six months to one year ago 


14 


2 


Over one to three years ago 


25 


4 


Over three years ago 


38 


7 


‘ Don’t know ’ or not answered 


1 


* 


Total . . 


100% 


17% 


% Base 


373 


2,184 



* Less than 0-5 %. 
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Comparing the figures in table 78 with those given in table 63, we can see 
that 6 % of the electorate had been in touch with a local councillor in the last 
year, compared with 26 % initiating a contact with the ‘ town hall 

Informants whose most recent contact was 3 years ago or less were asked 
whether they had been in touch with their ward or division councillor or not, 
at that time. Although some local authority areas do not have wards or divisions, 
this survey was not designed to go into this particular question in greater detail. 
The answers are given within type of local authority area in table 79, but care 
should be taken when interpreting these data as the total numbers on which the 
percentages are based are small. 



Q 49 (b) Table 79 

Councillor with whom the most recent contact was made — by council type 
Informants living in: 





County 

Bor- 

oughs 


Metro- 

politan 

Bor- 

oughs 


Munici- 
pal Bor- 
oughs 


Urban 

Dist- 

ricts 


Rural 

Dist- 

ricts 


All 

Infor- 

mants 


Most recent contact made with : 
Informant’s ward or division 

councillor 

Not informant’s ward or div- 
ision councillor 

Don’t know 


% 

59 

28 

13 


No. 

(3) 

(1) 


% 

45 

47 

8 


% 

63 

23 

14 


% 

63 

25 

12 


% 

57 

31 

12 


Total • . 


100% 




100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base (those contacting a 
councillor 3 years ago or less) 


58 


4 


49 


65 


48 


224 


Base expressed as a proportion of 
the whole electorate in that 


% 


% 


% 


% 

15 


% 

10 


0/ 

/o 

10 


type of area . - 


9 


3 


9 
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The subjects of the most recent contacts with a local councillor are given in 
table 80 below. 



^ W Subject of most recent contact with a local councillor 





a) 




(ID 


(no 




Shown as 


Grouped 


Shown as 




proportions 


under broad 


proportions 




of those 


subject 


of 




contacting 


headings 


electorate 


Subjects : 










Housing and Town Planning 


% 




% 


% 


(1) Getting/exchanging a council house . . 


17' 








(2) Repairs, alterations or improvements to 










property! 


13 


h 


44 


5 


(3) Town planning 


5 








(4) Other enquiries about housing 


8. 








Utility Services 










(5) Matters related to street maintenance. 










cleaning or lighting 


16' 








(6) Matters concerned with parking or traffic 


3 


. 




3 


(7) Other matters relating to the utility 










services 


12 








Other Matters 










(8) Rates 


6' 








(9) A matter relating to education 


3 








(10) A matter relating to welfare services 


2 








(11) A matter relating to a social or recrea- 






24 


2 


tional facility 


2 








(12) To make complaints against neighbours 


2 








(13) Other miscellaneous matters 


9. 








(14) Can’t say, ‘ personal matter ’, no answer 


2 




2 


* 


Total 


100% 


100% 


10% 


% Base 


224 


224 


2,184 



* Less than 0.5 % 

f Both council and private property 

Table 81 gives a comparison, within broad groupings, of the subject of the 
most recent contact with a councillor and the subject of the most recen t contact 



with the ‘ town hall 

Q 22 (b)& 49(c) Table 81 

Comparison of subjects of contacts with councillors and the * town hall * 





Q 49 (c) 
Informants 
contacting 
councillors 


Q 22(b) 
Informants 
contacting 
‘ town hall ’ 


Subject matter of most recent contact: 


% 


% 


Housing or town planning 


44 


55 


The utility services! 


30 


17 


All other matters 


.. 26 


28 


Total 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


224* 


567* 



* In respect of contacts with councillors, this was the most recent contact in the last 3 years. 
With regard to the * town hall ’ this was the most recent contact in the last year. 

|The ‘ utility services ’ as defined for the purpose of this survey include street lighting, 
cleaning and maintenance, refuse collection, sewerage, transport, cemeteries, water supply, 
maintenance of trees, hedges, footpaths, etc., and traffic control. 
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5. The elector and the council meeting 

Seven per cent of our sample said that they had ever been to a meeting of the 
local council of the area in which they were resident at the time of interview. 
1 % of those living in areas over which a county council had control, said they 
had ever been to a meeting of their county council. 

The figures for attendance at county council meetings are too small for any 
further analyses, but table 82 below shows that men are slightly more likely than 
women to have attended a local council meeting. Also, older people seem more 
likely than younger people to have gone to a meeting. This will mainly be due 
to the fact that they have been ‘ at risk * for a greater period, as older people 
tend to have stayed in one area for a longer time. 



Q 29 Table 82 

Attendance at local council meetings — by sex and age 




Table 83 shows how long ago our ‘ attenders * had last gone to a meeting. 



Q 29 (a) Table 83 

Last attendance at a local council meeting 



One year ago or less 


% 

1 


Over one to three years ago 


1 


Over three years ago* 


5 


All who had ever attended a meeting . . 


7% 


% Base 


2,184 



* Includes 2 informants who did not remember the date of their last attendance. 



Those who had ever been to a meeting were asked how they had heard about 
the last meeting they attended. The answers are given in table 84. 
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Table 84 



How informants heard about the meeting they last attended 



% 



(1) Invited in an official capacity or heard through previous connection with the 

council (a past or present employee, or ex-councillor) 

(2) Read about it in the local press 

(3) Heard about it from a friend or relative 

(4) Saw a notice on a notice board or building 

(5) A local councillor told me about it 

(6) Told by someone at the town hall/ council offices 

(7) Heard about it at a Union or Professional Association meeting 

(8) Heard about it through a voluntary organisation (including a political party) 

(9) Had a notice put through the door 

(10) Through evening class or college. ■ 

(11) Vague and miscellaneous answers* (‘just knew about it ‘ we just wanted 

to go etc.) 



Total 



14 

14 

13 

9 

8 

8 

5 

3 

3 

3 

20 



100% 



% Base (those ever attending a meeting of their present local council) 



148 



* The high proportion of vague answers will in part be due to the length of time which may 
have elapsed between the last attendance at a meeting and the date of interview. It may also 
be because some people may have said they had attended a council meeting when in fact 
they had not. 



Although 14 % of ‘ attenders ’ said they had read of the meeting in the local 
paper, on the whole personal contacts or word of mouth seem to have been 
remembered more often as a communication channel than the written word, as 
table 85 demonstrates. 



Q 29 (c) Table 85 



Information medium remembered by informants attending a meeting 



Personal contacts or ‘ word of mouth 5 


% 

68 


The publicly written word 


32 


Total 


100% 


% Base (informants remembering how 




they heard of meeting last attended) 


118 



All our informants were then asked whether or not they knew when and 
where the next local borough or district council meeting would take place. 
Table 86 shows that residents in metropolitan boroughs and rural districts are 
less likely to know this information than the electorate of other areas. This 
conforms to the trend concerning knowledge of local government found in 
Chapter I. 
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Q 30 Table 86 

Knowledge of the next local council meeting — by council type 



Informants living in: 





County 


Metro- 

politan 


Municipal 


Urban 


Rural 


All 

Infor- 




Boroughs 


Boroughs 


Boroughs 


Districts 


Districts 


mants 


Informants who: 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Know where and when 














the meeting is 


8 


3 


9 


10 


7 


8 


Know where the meeting 










17 


24 


is only* 


27 


13 


27 


26 


Know neither where nor 
when the next meeting 










76 


68 


is 


65 


84 


64 


64 


Total • • 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


629 


131 


540 


448 


436 


2,184 



* Includes 7 people who said they knew when but not where the meeting was to be held. 



Table 87 demonstrates that women are less likely than men and younger 
people less likely than older people to know the date or place of the next council 
meeting. 



q 31 Table 87 

Lack of knowledge of the next council meeting — by sex and age 





Sex 






Age 








Male 


Female 


21-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65 

or more 


Informants knowing 
neither date nor place 
of the next council 
meeting 


% 

62 


% 

73 


% 

75 


% 

68 


% 

65 


% 

65 


% 

65 


% Base . . 


989 


1,195 


489 


438 


473 


412 


351 



Table 88 shows the channels which those people who did not know the date 
and place of the next local council meeting said they would use to find out about 
it, if they wanted to go to the meeting. 
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Table 88 

How informants wonld find out about the next council meeting 



( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

( 8 ) 
(9) 

( 10 ) 



% 



Would apply to town hall or council office* 

Would ask a local councillor* 

Would look in local press . - 

Would ask friends or relatives 

Would look at notices on buildings or notice boards 

Would go to the local library 

Would go to the C.A.B. or other information bureaux 

Would ask the rent collector 

Other answersf 

Don’t know, no answerj 

Total 

% Base (those not knowing date or place of next meeting) 



58 

14 

6 

5 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

8 



100 % 



2,001 



* This could be by personal visit, by telephone or by letter, 
t Some of the most often given other answers are listed bdow: 

— Would go to local H.Q. of political party (9 people) 

— Would wait for a notice to be sent to householders (7 people) 

—Would ask a policeman (5 people) 

— Would ask at Trade Union meeting (4 people) 

— Would go to the parish hall (3 rural district residents). 

X 5 people said they would in no circumstances ever go to a council meeting, and 2 people 
told the interviewers that they knew that the general public was never allowed into council 
meetings. 



If we divide informants who gave an answer into those who would depend 
on a personal contact or the spoken word and those who would depend on the 
publicly written word, the following pattern emerges: 



Q 30 (a) Table 89 

Information medium informants would use to find out about the next council meeting 



Personal contacts or ‘ word of mouth * 


% 

90 


The publicly written word 


10 


Total 


100% 


% Base (those mentioning specific 




media) 


1,839 



Table 90 compares the answers given by people in different local authority 
areas. 
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Q 30 (a) Table 90 



How informants would find out about the next council meeting — by council type 

Informants living in: 





County 

Boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

Boroughs 


Municipal 

Boroughs 


Urban 

Districts 


Rural 

Districts 


All 

Infor- 

mants 


Would apply to town hall 
or council office . . 


% 

58 


% 

76 


% 

66 


% 

55 


% 

44 


% 

58 


Would ask a local 
councillor 


13 


3 


10 


16 


24 


14 


Would use some other 
method of personal 
contact 


12 


13 


10 


12 


9 


11 


Would rely on the written 
word 


8 


4 


9 


11 


10 


9 


Don’t know, no answer . - 


9 


4 


5 


6 


13 


8 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base (those not knowing 
date or place of next 
meeting) 


579 


127 


488 


403 


404 


2,001 



In metropolitan boroughs where the town hall was reasonably accessible to 
all residents, most people said they would apply to their town hall and very few 
thought of approaching their local councillor. In the rural districts, on the other 
hand, where the council office may be relatively inaccessible, fewer people 
thought of going there and more thought of asking a local councillor. It should 
be noted that 1 local councillor ’ in this context could also include a parish 
councillor. 

There is little difference in the answers given to this question by men and 
women and by people of varying ages. 



c 
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Electors’ attitudes to local government 

1. Summary of Findings 

1. Just over a quarter of our informants thought their local council was 
very well run and just under a quarter thought their county councils 
very well run. These are lower figures than might have been expected, as 
between a half to four-fifths said they were ‘ very satisfied ’ with other 
services and conditions on which they were asked their opinion during 
the course of the survey. 

2. Younger people are less likely than older people to say they were very 
satisfied with either their local or their county council. 

3. When asked for a definition of democracy, 39% were unable to give an 
answer, an additional 4% gave negative or derogatory definitions. 

4. 64% of informants said they thought the democratic method a ‘very 
good ’ way of running local areas although not all of them had been able 
to say what they meant by ‘ democracy ’. The criticisms made by those 
who did not think it was a ‘ very good ’ method show that some electors 
appear to feel ‘ alienated ’ from their local council. Other criticisms made 
were of the party system, the system of representation, and the selection 
of representatives. 

5. When asked a series of questions designed to measure their attitudes to 
voting in local elections, 6% gave answers to each question which 
expressed a negative attitude to voting. 20% gave answers to every 
question which expressed a positive attitude to voting. 74% gave answers 
which lay between the two extremes. 

6. When informants were asked questions designed to measure their sense 
of their own ability to influence their local council, 12% gave answers 
which could classify them as ‘ confident 34% were ‘ fairly confident 
18% thought themselves ‘ineffective’ and 36% were uninterested in 
local council affairs. 

7. Women and older people (65 or more) tend to feel ‘ indifferent ’. Men 
tend to feel ‘ confident ’. More highly educated people and people in 
socio-economic groups 1 and 2 tend to feel ‘ confident ’, whereas people 
with only a primary type education and those from the socio-economic 
groups 3, 4 or 5 tend to feel ‘ ineffective ’ or ‘ indifferent 

8. About 65% of the electorate in areas in whieh there were contested 
elections in 1964 said they had voted in the last main borough or district 
election. This is a higher figure than that calculated from returns made 
to the General Register Office for 1964 which is 42%. 

9. About 50% said they had voted in county council elections in 1964. This 
is a higher figure than that provided by the G.R.O. of 41 %. 

10. The most often given reason for not voting in either local or county 
elections was ‘ not interested ’ or ‘ can’t be bothered ’. The second most 
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often given reason for not voting in the last borough or district election 
was that the informant was unable to leave the house. In the case of 
county elections the main reason given was that the elector did not know 
the election was taking place. 

11. Electors think their councillors spend about 16 hours a week on council 
work. The estimates grow smaller as the age of the informant increases, 
and also as the area they live in becomes less urban. 

12. Over 90% agreed that their councillors spend some time going to and 
preparing for council or committee meetings, but only just under two- 
thirds thought their councillors spent any time on the problems of 
individual electors. 

13. 53% of the electorate were aware that councillors were not at present 
paid for the work they did as councillors. When told the actual situation 
and asked what they thought the future situation should be, 42% thought 
it should be the same as at present, and 31 % said they thought councillors 
should be paid a salary. 

14. Most people thought their councillors were male, were local people, 
were party members and were ‘ older ’ or ‘ middle-aged ’. However, 
only 29 % thought they had ‘ above average ’ education. The ideal concept 
of a local councillor showed them as young, female, with ‘ above average ’ 
education and not belonging to a political party, to a greater extent 
than they were pictured to be in reality. 

15. Informants, on the whole, tended to attribute ‘ community-centred ’ 
rather than ‘ person-centred ’ motives to people who became councillors. 
However, the possibility that some informants tend to give what they 
think will be the ‘ socially acceptable ’ answer must be taken into con- 
sideration here. 

2. Electors’ attitudes to their own council 

Our informants were asked how well they thought their local and their county 
council ‘ ran things ’ in their area. Their answers, given in table 91 below, show 
that — as has already been demonstrated in chapter I — people are, on the whole, 
less aware of their county council’s activities than they are of those of their 
local council. 

Q 27/28 Table 91 



Electors’ opinions of their own council 





The 

Borough/ 

District 

Council 


The 

County 

Council 


Informants thinking their council runs things: 


% 

28 


% 

23 


Very well 


Fairly well . . 


62 


52 


Not at all well 


6 


4 


Don’t know 


4 


21 


Total 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


2,184 


1,555* 



* Excludes people living in county boroughs. 
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However, the fact that 28 % of electors thought their local council ‘ ran things ’ 
very well, and 23% of electors were very satisfied with their county council, 
does not necessarily represent a high level of positive satisfaction with local 
government. There is, throughout the questionnaire, a tendency for about two- 
thirds or less of our sample to say they like something ‘ very much ’, about a 
quarter to one-third will say they find it ‘ fairly good ’ and 10% or less will say 
it is ‘ not good ’ or give a ‘ don’t know ’ answer. This distribution of answers 
seems to remain fairly constant, whatever the subject of the question. But, as 
table 92 shows, the trend was reversed when informants were asked about their 
local and their county councils. 



Table 92 

Distribution of answers to three-choice questions involving the words ‘ very ‘ fairly ’ and ‘ not ’ 



Q 

No. 


Subject 


‘ Very 5 


‘ Fairly ’ 


‘Not’ 


Don’t 

know 


% 

bases 


19 


Satisfaction with the welfare clinics 


% 

83 


% 

13 


% 

4 


% 


% 

381 


19 


Satisfaction with the public libraries 


80 


17 


3 


— 


1,050 


41 


Satisfaction with democracy in central 
government 


67 


27 


3 


3 


2,184 


19 


Satisfaction with the refuse collec- 
tion service 


67 


25 


8 





2,136 


19 


Satisfaction with the state schools - . 


65 


25 


10 


— 


643 


41 


Satisfaction with democracy in local 
government 


64 


28 


5 


3 


2,184 


1 


Satisfaction with area of residence 


63 


30 


7 


— 


2,184 


19 


Satisfaction with council housing . - 


48 


36 


16 


— 


618 


27 


Satisfaction with the way the local 
council runs things 


28 


62 


6 


4 


2,184 


28 


Satisfaction with the way the county 
council runs things 


23 


52 


4 


21 


1,555 



v The figures on which the percentages are based are in .each case those to whom the question 
was applicable. 



From this table one can conclude that the pattern of answers given in questions 
27 and 28, where we asked what people thought about the way their local and 
their county council ran things in their area, reflects a lack of satisfaction with 
local councils, by comparison with the same people’s opinions on other matters 
— both concrete services and abstract concepts. However, the fact that the 
proportions giving the ‘ not satisfied ’ answer are no larger than those ‘ not 
satisfied ’ with other matters seems to indicate that electors may be uninterested 
in or uninformed about their local councils rather than actively dissatisfied 
with them. 

There is little difference in the level of satisfaction between people living in 
different types of local authority area or between men and women, but tables 93 
and 94 show that older people are more likely than younger people to say their 
council runs things ‘ very well ’. The same pattern was found in chapter II of the 
report, in relation to satisfaction with specific services used. 
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Q 27 Table 93 

Electors’ opinions of their local borough or district council — by age 





21-34 


35-54 


55-64 


65 or more 


Informants thinking their borough or district 


% 


% 


% 


% 


council runs things : 
Very well 


17 


25 


35 


42 


Fairly well 


73 


64 


58 


47 


Not at all well 

Don’t know 


6 


7 


4 


4 


4 


4 


3 


7 


Total . . 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


489 


911 


412 


351 



Q 28 Table 94 

Electors’ opinions of their county council — by age 





21-34 


35-54 


55-64 


65 or more 


Informants thinking their county council 
runs things: 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Very well 


14 


23 


29 


30 


Fairly well . . 


67 


53 


48 


34 


Not at all well 


5 


4 


2 


3 


Don’t know 


14 


20 


21 


33 


Total . . 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base* 


348 


659 


283 


253 



* Excludes people living in county boroughs. 



A more detailed examination of people’s attitudes to their borough or district 
councils shows that they do not vary with educational level and there is little 
difference between the opinions of newcomers and people who have lived in the 
area for a longer time. People who have had some contact with their local 
council (either with their ‘ town hall ’ or with a councillor) are slightly more 
critical than those who have had no contact in the last year. But, as chapter II 
has shown, dissatisfaction with an aspect of council services was one of the 
reasons for getting in touch with the council in the first place. 

3. Electors’ attitudes to the concept of democracy 
In this section we are concerned firstly to establish as far as possible, the 
extent of the public’s grasp of the abstract concept of 1 democracy ’. We have 
then tried to measure their attitudes to this concept as it applies to local govern- 
ment. In the final chapter ( The Elector as Potential Councillor) we will examine 
the relationship between the public’s attitude to voting and their desire, or lack 
of desire, to become local councillors. 

Table 95 shows the sort of answers given when we asked a representative 
selection of the country’s electorate what was meant by democratic government. 
However, it should be stressed that by asking the question in the form of an 
‘ open ’ demand for a definition, we have probably exaggerated the proportion 
(34%) who gave a ‘ don’t know ’ answer, as we have discriminated against those 
people least able to articulate their ideas spontaneously. On the other hand, if 
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we had asked the question in ‘ fixed choice ’ form, we might have given an over- 
estimate of the proportion of the electorate able to define ‘ democracy 
The answers given in table 95 have been grouped, as far as possible, according 
to the basic concepts which were expressed, each of which could form part of 
a definition of democracy. 

Q 40 Table 95 

What informants think democracy means 





(I) 

Shown as 
proportions 
of the 
electorate 


(H) 

Shown as 
proportions 
of the 

answers given 


I. Answers involving the concept of ‘ government by the people ’ 


% 

12 


% 

(36) 


(1) Everyone can vote (in free elections) 

(2) Government of the people , by the people , for the people 
(includes answers which repeated all or part of this 


15 


phrase) 

(3) The people rule (includes answers which suggest that 


8 


9 


the power is in the hands of the people) 

(4) The people elect a representative (power is delegated by 


5 


6 


the people) 


2 


2 


(5) Rule by the majority 


2 


2 


(6) There is more than one political party 

II. Answers less specifically related to government but involving 
the concept of freedom 


2 


2 

(29) 


(7) Freedom of speech and j or thought . . • • 

(8) Other freedom concepts (freedom of action, freedom in 


13 


15 


general, etc.) 

(9) The opposite of totalitarianism, dictatorship, communism 
(includes answers which refer to democracy as the 


8 


10 


opposite of government by fear or by force) 

III. Fairly vague answers involving the idea of democracy as a 
‘ just ’ or a ‘ good ’ thing 


4 


4 

(16) 


(10) It is a fair system for everyone 


8 


10 


ill) It is for the good of the people 


5 


6 


IV. Muddled or partial answers 




(8) 


(12) It is government by one specific political party . . 


2 


2 


(13) It is the monarchy 


1 


1 


(14) It is what they have in America . ■ 


1 


1 


(15) It is for the working classes 


1 


1 


(16) Other specific muddled or partial answers 
V. Derogatory answers 

(17) Statements made either in opposition to democracy or 
in opposition to the Government as not being demo- 


2 


3 


cratic 

VI. ‘ Don’t know ’ answers 

(18) Vague answers implying either that the informant did 


4 


5 


not know or was unable to express himself . . 


5 


6 


(19) Don't know/can't say 


34 


t 


Total . . 


119%* 


100% 


% Base 


2,184 


1,855J 



* Some informants gave more than one answer, 
t Not included in % base, 
t Total of actual answers given. 
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In order to amplify the grouping of answers, examples of comments appearing 
in some of the groups are given below. 

Group 

(1) ‘ We elect people by voting.’ 

‘ You vote people in and vote them out just as easily.’ 

‘ We all have the right to vote.’ 

(3) ‘ We govern ourselves.’ 

‘ Everyone participates in ruling.’ 

(4) ‘ The people vote someone into power and the power is wielded for the 
people.’ 

‘ People elect someone who should be able to do things in the country that 
they want done.’ 

(5) ‘ Government by the majority of the population.’ 

‘ The majority of votes gets the government.’ 

(7) ‘ Everyone has a right to say what they want.’ 

‘ You can criticise as well as praise the government.’ 

(8) ‘ Freedom to walk around without being molested.’ 

(9) ‘ Countries ' with dictators are not democratic.’ 

‘ In democracy there is no force of any kind in the government.’ 

(10) ‘ Doing right to everyone, not to one party only.’ 

‘ Not making any difference between classes.’ 

(11) ‘ It’s the right way to be governed.’ 

‘ It means doing things for the people.’ 

(12) ‘ It’s more Conservative ideas.’ 

‘ It means a Labour government.’ 

(13) ‘ When they said democracy, I thought they meant the royalty.’ 

‘ If we had a President, it wouldn’t be democracy.’ 

(14) ‘ It is like America, with supermarkets and new roads.’ 

(15) ‘ It means looking after the working man.’ 

(16) 1 It means the government are upper class, well educated, and used to 
deciding things.’ 

‘ It means the government doesn’t do anything extreme.’ 

‘ It means a coalition government.’ 

‘ It is government by married people.’ 

(17) ‘ They are all out for themselves.’ 

‘ The government does what it likes and doesn’t bother with ordinary folk,’ 

(18) ‘ Everybody knows what it means.’ 

‘ The word explains itself.’ 

‘ A bit highbrow, I think.’ 
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Table 96 shows that people who could not say what democracy meant in 
answer to Q 40 (see table 95) were less likely to say that it was a ‘ very good way 
of running the country ’ (Q 41 (a)) than people who attempted a definition 
(whether right or wrong). In addition the small group (4% of the sample) who 
gave derogatory answers only, were, as might be expected, even less likely to 
agree that ‘ democracy ’ as defined on the questionnaire was a very good way 
to run the country. 



Q 40/41 (a) Table 96 

Informants’ attitudes to democracy in central government compared with 
their ability to define democracy* 





Informants able 


Informants 


Informants 




to give some 


giving a 


making 




sort of 


‘ Don’t know ’ 


derogatory 




definition 


or vague answer 


statements only. 




at Q 40 


only, to Q 40 


at Q 40 


Informants’ attitudes to democracy 
as a way of running the country as 


% 


% 

58 


% 

42 


Very good 


73 


Fairly good 


23 


33 


42 


Not good 

Don’t know 


3 


3 




1 


6 




Total . • 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


1,252 


847 


85 



* The definition of democracy given in Q 41 was ‘At times the public can vote for people 
who become their representatives and look after their interests in parliament or on the local 
councils ’. 



When we turn more specifically to the concept of democracy in local govern- 
ment, we find 64% of the electorate saying they thought this was a ‘ very good 
way of running local councils ’. From table 92, we can say that this is about the 
‘ normal ’ level of approval expressed by our informants in answer to this type 
of question. Table 97 shows that there is little difference between the levels of 
approval expressed towards national and local democracy. 



Q 41 (a) & (b) Table 97 

Informants’ attitudes to local and central democracy 





What informants think about democracy in: 




O) 


01) 




The local borough 


The country as a 




or district 


whole 


Very good 


£ 


. % 

67 


Fairly good 


28 


27 


Not good 


5 


3 


Don’t know 


3 


3 


Total . . 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


2,184 


2,184 
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The criticisms made by those people who did not think the democratic method 
was ‘ a very good way of running local councils ’ are given in table 98. The 
answers are shown as three different sets of proportions. In the first column 
they are shown as percentages of all the actual answers that were given. In 
the second column they are shown as a proportion of the people for whom the 
question was relevant (i.e. those who said they did not wholeheartedly approve 
of local democracy). In the third column the answers are shown as proportions 
of the total sample. 



Q 41 (c) Table 98 

Informants’ criticisms of the democratic process in local government 





(I) 


(id 


Oil) 




Shown as 


Shown as 


Shown as 




proportions 


proportions 


proportions 




of specific 


of those 


of the 




answers 


saying that 


whole 




given 


democracy 
was not a 
very good 
way of 
running 
councils 


electorate 


What informants do not like about the democratic 


% 


% 


% 


process in local government: 


15 


10 




(1) The party system 




(2) The councillors don’t care about the 




10 




electorate 


14 


3 


(3) The type of person selected as councillor . . 


13 


9 


3 


(4) The councillors are not known to the 


12 






electorate 


8 


3 


(5) The electorate is not fairly or fully 


10 






represented . . 


7 


2 


(6) The electorate is not told enough about what 








is going on 








(7) Councillors are drawn from a limited or 








biased population 


9 


7 


2 


(8) Other miscellaneous answers 


13 


9 




(9) Irrelevant answers 


5 


3 


1 


(10) Vague answers, ‘ Don’t know ’ or ‘ Nothing ’ 


t 


35 


11 


Total - . 


100% 


105%* 


33% 


% Base 


505 


712 


2,184 



* Some informants gave more than one answer. 



t Not included in % base. 

A few examples of the type of comment included in some of the categories, 
may help to clarify the table. 



Group 

(1) ‘ Councillors are too tied to party lines. ’ 

‘ They are not allowed to deviate from party policy. ’ 
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Group 

(2) ‘ They promise one thing and then they do another. ’ 

‘ You cannot get hold of them once they are elected. ’ 

‘ They are all out for themselves. ’ 

(3) This refers to personality type (intelligent, active, lazy, stupid, etc.) rather 
than demographic groupings (by job, sex, age, income, etc.) which is dealt 
with in category 7. 

(4) 1 People standing locally don’t come round, so you can’t get to know them. ’ 
‘ Strangers are brought into the town, so we don’t know enough about 
them to vote confidently. ’ 

(5) ‘ Most people do not bother to vote. ’ 

‘ The majority representative gets in and the minority are dissatisfied. ’ 

‘ Some people have two votes — it should be one man one vote. ’ 

‘ There should be proportional representation. ’ 

(8) ‘ The general public does not have enough say — some decisions should be 
decided by referendum. ’ 

‘ Takes the council too long to make decisions — too much talk and no 
action ’. 

‘ Local areas are too small — government should be regional or central. ’ 

(9) Includes— people who criticised local government services rather than the 
democratic process, and people who gave answers referring to central and 
not to local government. 

The most striking feature of table 98 is the number of comments made which 
seem to indicate a degree of what might be called ‘ alienation ’ or a sense of 
distance between the local council and the local electorate: 

— The councillors don’t care about the electorate. 

— The councillors are not known to the electorate. 

— The electorate is not told enough about what is going on. 

Looking at these co mm ents as a whole, we can say that 23 % of those asked 
the question (8% of the total sample) verbalised spontaneously some feeling 
of ‘ alienation ’ from the body to which they had delegated the responsibility 
for governing their locality. However, it should be noted that only those inform- 
ants who had specifically expressed some criticism of the democratic method in 
local government were asked their opinions here. Some of the people who said 
they thought democracy a very good way of running local government on the 
whole, might also have made some of these specific criticisms. 

Table 99 shows the answers given by people living in different types of local 
authority area. 

We have grouped the answers given into three main categories, in order to 
show more clearly the differences between area types : 

— Category 1 : ‘ Alienation ’ combines the three criticisms mentionedpreviously 
as indicating a sense of distance between the electorate and the 
council. 
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— Category 2 : ‘ Democratic procedure * combines the criticisms of the party 
system and the system of representation. 

— Category 3 : * Selection of representatives * combines the criticisms of the 
personalities and the demographic typology of the councillors. 



Q 41 (c) Table 99 

Informants’ criticisms of the democratic process in local government — 
by council type 



Informants living in: 





County 


Metro- 

politan 


Muni- 

cipal 


Urban 


Rural 


All 

Infor- 




Boro’s 


Boro’s 


Boro’s 


Districts 


Districts 


mants 


Criticisms relating to: 

The sense of ‘ alienation ’ 


% 


% 


% 


% 

24 


% 

33 


% 

24 


23 


31 


14 


Democratic procedure 


16 


13 


21 


25 


5 


17 


The selection of representatives 


12 


7 


18 


17 


15 


15 


Miscellaneous and irrelevant 
answers . . 


13 


18 


13 


9 


10 


12- 


Vague answers, 4 Don’t Know ’ 
or 4 Nothing ’ 


36 


31 


34 


25 


37 


32 


Total . . 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base (All answers given to 








177 


158 


752 


Q 41 (c) ) 


192 


45 


180 


Informants giving answers* . . 


188 


44 


176 


162 


142 


712 



* Those inf ormants saying that ‘ democracy ’ was not a * very good way of running local 
councils 



People living in rural districts and in metropolitan boroughs, gave the highest 
proportion of answers relating to the sense of ‘ alienation This tallies with the 
pattern established in chapters I and II which show that people living in these 
areas had least knowledge of, or contact with, their local council. 

Criticisms of the democratic procedure of party politics or the system of 
representation, seem to concern people living in urban districts and municipal 
boroughs to a greater extent than the rest of the electorate. 

Examination shows very little variation between different sex and age groups 
in the proportion of answers given in each category. However 42 % of the women 
gave vague or don’t know answers, as opposed to 27 % of the men ; also 41 % 
of the youngest age group (21-34) and 40 % of the ‘ over 65s ’ gave * don’t know ’ 
type answers as opposed to 30 % of the middle age group (35-64). 

As the next step in trying to assess electors’ attitudes to local democracy an 
attempt was made to measure the extent to which the elector felt himself 
involved in the democratic process of voting in local elections by asking the 
series of attitude questions given in Q 45 on the questionnaire. An analysis of 
the answers is shown in table 100. 
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Q 45 Table 100 



Informants agreeing or disagreeing with statements on voting in local elections 





Agree 


Disagree 


Don’t 

Know 


% Base 


(a) So many other people vote in local elections that 
it is not important whether I vote or not 


% 

10 


% 

89 


% 

1 


2,184 


(b) The people who get in at local elections can have 
a big effect on the way people like me live 


77 


19 


4 


2,184 


(c) The people you vote for say they’ll do things for 
you, but once they’re in they forget what they’ve 
said 


56 


38 


6 


2,184 


(d) The way people vote at council elections is the 
main thing that decides how things are run in this 
locality 


77 


17 


6 


2,184 


(e) Local council elections are sometimes so compli- 
cated that I really don’t know who to vote for . . 


29 


68 


3 


2,184 



•There is very little difference in any of the answers given above, between 
people in different sex or age groups or people living in different types of council 
area — with three exceptions: 

(1) More younger than older people said that the way people voted at council 
elections was not the main thing that decided how things were run in their 
locality. 

(2) More women (36 %) than men (21 %) thought that council elections were 
too complicated. 

(3) A higher proportion of the electorate in metropolitan boroughs (43 %) 
compared with those of other areas (23-33 %) thought that local elections 
were too complicated. This may be due, at least in part, to the recent 
change-over from Metropolitan to Greater London Boroughs. 

The Index 

From the group of five statements shown in table 100 we constructed a five- 
point index measuring our informants’ attitudes to local voting. A note on the 
construction of the index will be given in the appendix. However, a brief 
description of the method used is given here. Informants were given one ‘ point ’ 
for each answer which indicated a ‘ positive ’ attitude to voting and their total 
scores thus lay between 0 and 5. People with score ‘ 0 ’ (a very small group) 
were combined with those scoring ‘ 1’ to form the lowest group on our index 
(group 1). Those scoring 2 points were given an index score of 2, those scoring 
3 points were given an index score of 3, those scoring 4 points were given an 
index score of 4 and the high positive group scoring 5 were given the index score 
5. Thus the high scorers will be those who think strongly that there is some 
point in voting and the low scorers will be those thinking that there is no point 
in voting in local elections or giving don’t know answers. We hoped that this 
index would give a better measure than a single question would of the public’s 
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positive or negative attitudes to voting in local elections. In chapter VI we will 
relate the index scores to electors’ desire or lack of desire to become local 
councillors. 

The distribution of scores is shown below. 

Score % Description 



Low 


1 


6 


No or 1 positive answer 




2 


12 


2 positive answers 




3 


28 


3 positive answers 




4 


34 


4 positive answers 


High 


5 


20 


5 positive answers 



100 % 

It can be seen that people tended on the whole to give positive rather than 
negative answers to this group of questions — possibly because voting may be 
considered to be a socially acceptable activity, that is to say people may think 
they ‘ ought ’ to have a positive attitude to voting whether they actually vote in 
practice or not. 

The four tables below show the distribution of scores within the classifications 
of sex, age, occupation and education. 



Table 101 

Attitude to voting — by sex 





Score 














High 


All 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Informants 




% 

33 


% 

41 


% 

44 


% 

45 


% 

53 


% 

45 


Female 


67 


59 


56 


55 


47 


55 


Total . . 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


132 


256 


613 


735 


448 


2,184 



Table 102 

Attitude to voting— by age 









Sco 


re 








Low 

1 


2 


3 


4 


High 

5 


All 

Informants 


Age 
21-34 
35-64 
65 or more 
Not answered 

Total .. 

% Base 


% 

25 

52 

23 

* 


% 

28 

55 

16 

1 


% 

25 

59 

15 

1 


% 

22 

61 

17 

* 


% 

17 

69 

14 


% 

22 

61 

16 

1 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


132 


256 


613 


735 


448 


2,184 



♦Less than 0-5% 
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Table 103 

Attitude to voting — by socio-economic status* 



Score 





Low 

1 


2 


3 


4 


High 

5 


All 

Inform 

ants 


(1) Employers, professional work- 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


ers and farmers 


2 


11 


11 


16 


16 


13 


(2) Intermediate non-manual 












workers 


32 


37 


35 


39 


37 


37 


(3) Skilled manual workers 


17 


20 


17 


18 


19 


18 


(4) Semi- and unskilled manual 












workers 


38 


25 


28 


20 


20 


24 


(5) Miscellaneous and unanswered 


11 


7 


9 


7 


8 


8 


Total . . 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


132 


256 


613 


735 


448 


2,184 



* For definitions see note under table 66. 



Table 104 



Attitude to voting — by education* 







Score 


Low 

1 


2 


3 


4 


High 

5 


All 

Inform- 

ants 


Higher 


% 

4 


% 

4 


% 

6 


% 

7 


% 

8 


% 

6 


Secondary 


11 


21 


19 


25 


27 


22 


Lower 


85 


75 


75 


68 


65 


72 


Total . . 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


132 


256 


613 


735 


448 


2,184 



* For definitions see note under table 17. 



It can be seen that very high scorers are likely to be men, to come from the 
middle age group (35-64), to come from socio-economic groups 1 or 2 and to 
have had more than a primary type education. On the other hand, very low 
scorers are likely to be women; to be either under 35 or over 64; to be semi- 
or unskilled manual workers; and to have had only an elementary or secondary 
modem education. 

4. Electors’ attitudes to active participation in local democracy 

Under this heading we will consider the extent to which the electorate feels 
itself either willing or able to influence local council actions by active par- 
ticipation. 
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Table 105 shows the proportions of the local electorate who feel they would 
actively intervene in local council affairs if they felt strongly about some action 
that was being taken. This table is based on Q 46 of the questionnaire: 

‘ If there was something you felt strongly that the (borough or district) 
council ought or ought not to be doing — would you do anything to try to get 
them to change to your point of view?’ IF YES OR MIGHT DO — Do you 
think you would succeed or not?’ 

Q 46 Table 105 



Attitude to active participation in local affairs 





All Informants 


Informants who said they: 


% 


(1) Would or might intervene and would succeed 


12 


(2) Would or might intervene and might succeed 


34 


(3) Would or might intervene but would not succeed 


18 


(4) Would not try to intervene 


36 


Total . . 


100% 


% Base 


2,184 



The people in group (1) could be said to be showing ‘ confidence ’ in their 
attitude to active participation. The people in group (2) could be called ‘ fairly 
confident The people in group (3) seem to exhibit a feeling of ‘ ineffectiveness 
and those in group (4) might be called ‘ indifferent However, it should be 
stressed that some of the people who said they would not try to do anything, 
might be portraying another form of ‘ ineffectiveness * (they would not try 
because they feel that it would be no use) rather than an absence of interest 
in local affairs. 

As table 106 demonstrates, women tend to be more ‘ indifferent ’ than men. 
It can be seen that the feeling of ‘ ineffectiveness 5 tends to decrease with age, 
but the ‘ over 65s ’ are by far the most * indifferent * group. The most ‘ confident ’ 
age group is 35-64, but it should be stressed that the differences are small. 

q 46 Table 106 



Attitudes to active local participation— by sex and age 





Sex 


Age 


Male 


Female 


21-34 


35-54 


55-64 


65 

or more 


Attitudes: 


% 


% 


% 


% 


7. 


% 


Positive: 4 Confident ’ 


16 


8 


8 


15 


12 




4 Fairly confident ’ . . 


38 


32 


34 


35 


37 


31 




20 


17 


21 


20 


16 


11 


Negative: 4 Indifferent ’ 


26 


43 


37 


30 


35 


50 


Total . . 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


ioo% 


% Base 


989 


1,195 


489 


911 


412 


351 
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Table 107 shows the variation in attitude to active participation by socio- 
economic grouping. 

Q 46 Table 107 



Attitudes to active local participation — by socio-economic status* 





a) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


Large 
employ- 
ers and 
pro- 
fessional 
workers 


Small 
employ- 
ers and 
farmers 


Inter- 

mediate 

non- 

manual 

workers 


Skilled 

manual 

workers 


Semi- 
and un- 
skilled 
manual 
workers 


Never 
em- 
ployed 
and un- 
answered 


Attitudes : 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Positive: ‘ Confident ’ 


24 


16 


12 


11 


10 


4 


‘ Fairly confident ’ . . 


45 


41 


33 


39 


31 


29 


‘ Ineffective ’ 


14 


15 


17 


19 


23 


16 


Negative: ‘ Indifferent ’ 


17 


28 


38 


31 


36 


51 


Total . . 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


91 


192 


803 


398 


526 


174 



* For definitions see note under table 66. 



It can be seen that confidence in one’s ability to influence local affairs is 
related to socio-economic status — which may in turn be a reflection of the 
individual’s standing in the community and possibly reflects a reasonably 
realistic assessment of his power to influence local events. 

It is interesting to see that group 4 (foremen and skilled manual workers) 
tend to feel slightly less ‘ indifferent ’ than group 3 (clerical and other non- 
manual workers), but that they tend to feel only ‘ fairly confident ’ rather than 
‘ confident ’ about their ability to influence local affairs, should they attempt 
to do so. Although the differences are small, they run counter to the general 
trend and they may be an indication that some, at least, of the manual worker’s 
apparent lack of active interest in local government (as shown in table 107) 
may be due to a sense of inadequacy or ineffectiveness rather than to a state 
of apathy. 

Table 108 shows the relation between educational level and attitudes to 
participation in local government. 

Q 46 Tabue 108 



Attitudes to active local participation — by education* 





‘ Higher ’ 


4 Secondary ’ 


‘ Lower ’ 


Attitudes: 


% 


% 


% 


Positive: ‘ Confident . . 


21 


15 


10 


‘ Fairly confident ’ 


35 


39 


33 


* Ineffective ’ 


16 


16 


19 


Negative: ‘ Indifferent ’ 


28 


30 


38 


Total . . 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


130 


485 


1,561 



* For definitions see note under table 17. 
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More highly educated people are likely to feel more ‘ confident ’ and less 
‘ineffective or ‘ indifferent ’ than those with less education, but the differences 
are not so marked as those between people in different socio-economic groups 
(table 107). This may be due to the fact that because mass free education 
above a primary level has only recently been introduced, the informants with 
higher or secondary education are predominantly in the youngest age-groups. 
34 % of those aged 21-34 have had a more than primary education as opposed 
to 16% of those aged 65 or over. We have seen, in table 106, that people in 
the youngest age-groups tend to feel either ‘ ineffective ’ or ‘ indifferent ’ to a 
greater extent than their immediate elders — perhaps because they do not yet 
feel that they have any standing in the community. 

Those people who said they would or might do something to influence a 
council decision on a matter over which they felt strongly, were asked what 
they thought they would do. Their answers are given in table 109. 

Q 46 Table 109 



How electors say they would influence council actions 





a) 


(2) 




Shown as 


Shown as 




proportions 


proportions 




of those 


of the 




saying they 


whole 




would 

intervene 


electorate 


I. By contact with elected representatives 


% 


% 


(1) Would contact a local councillor 


36 


23 


(2) Would contact the mayor or chairman 


2 


1 


II. By contact with council office or officials 






(3) Would contact the town hall/council offices . - 


15 


10 


(4) Would contact the department responsible 


10 


7 


(5) Would contact the town clerk/clerk to the council . . 


5 


3 


IH. (6) By attending a council meeting 


11 


7 


IV. By contact with the council — unspecified 






(7) Would contact the local council 


11 


7 


(8) Would contact * them ’ 


10 


7 


V. By organising local opinion 






(9) Would get up or sign a petition 


8 


5 


(10) Would try to find like-minded people and act as a group 


5 


3 


VI. By enlisting outside aid 






(1 1) Would contact a newspaper 


7 


4 


(12) Would contact an M.P 


5 


3 


(13) Would contact a local organisationf 


3 


2 


Other answers 


1 


1 


‘ Don’t know ’ 


3 


2 


Total . . 


132“/.* 




% Base 


1,407 


2,184 



* Some people gave more than one answer 

t This would include ratepayers’ or residents’ associations, a political party or the citizens’ 
advice bureau. 
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It should be noted with reference to this table that the town hall and the 
■ council meeting had been the subjects of questions earlier in the interview, and 
therefore may have been in the forefront of our informants’ minds. Councillors 
had been mentioned briefly once only, at the time of this question. 

There is little difference in the sort of answers given by residents in different 
types of council area except that the answers given by people living in metro- 
politan boroughs show that they are less likely than the others to say they 
would contact a local councillor, and more likely to go to the town hall or to 
enlist outside aid — particularly their M.P. 

5. Voting in local elections 

Seventy-five per cent of our informants who lived in wards, divisions or 
parishes in which there had been contested borough or district elections in 
May 1964, said they had voted at that time. This figure does not correspond 
with .hat of 42% who actually voted among the electorate of areas in which 
there were contested elections, calculated from figures for the 1964 local 
elections provided by the General Register Office. However, these figures are 
not exactly comparable on several counts : 

1. The Registrar General’s figures are based on ballot papers as a proportion 
of names on the Electoral Register. Our figures are based on respondents 
to our questionnaire only (i.e. the sick, the senile, the movers and the 
‘ refusers ’ are not included in our percentage base, although as a group 
they are probably less likely to have voted than our respondents). 

2. The register from which our sample was drawn was seven to eight months 
older at the time of our survey than it was at the time of the elections. 

3. We have included a small group (about 8 % of our respondents) who were 
interviewed as ‘ replacements ’ for some of those who had moved away from 
the area. These people are not part of our original sample. 

4. A very small proportion of our voting informants (apart from recent movers 
into the district) said they had voted but not in respect of the address at 
which they were interviewed. 

A re-calculation of our original percentage, taking the above points into 
consideration, gives us a more comparable figure of 65%. But this figure is 
still considerably higher than the Registrar General’s estimate. There are three 
possible reasons for this discrepancy. 

1. Seven to eight months had elapsed between the local elections and the 
interview. It is possible that people’s memories were not entirely accurate. 

2. A general election had taken place between the local elections and the 
interview date. It is highly probable that some people confused the two 
elections, in spite of the careful wording of the question. 

3. There is evidence from other sources that more people claim to have voted 
in local elections than have actually done so. In Constituency Politics by 
Frank Bealey, J. Blondel and W. P. McCann (Faber & Faber, 1965), a check 
made immediately after the election of May 1960 in ward 7 of the 
Borough of Newcastle-under-Lyme, showed that 63% alleged they had 
voted whereas the actual proportion voting was 50%. In Small Town Politics 
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by A. H. Birch (Oxford University Press, 1959), a check made on the Glossop 
Borough election of 1953 showed that 62% claimed to have voted whereas 
49 % of the electorate had actually gone to the polls. 

It seems that some people do not like to admit they did not go to the polls. 

Although there are reasonable explanations for our inflated figure of voters, 
in the tables that follow the proportions given as ‘ voters ’ should be considered 
as composed of those who thought they ought to have voted or who thought 
they remembered voting as well as those who actually voted. 

When we turn to voters in county council elections a similar situation can 
be seen to exist. 56 % of informants living in areas where elections were held 
claimed to have voted in April 1964, whereas the Registrar General’s figure for 
1964 is 41 %. (Calculated from figures for the 1964 local elections provided by 
the General Register Office.) 

Our original figure, re-calculated on the same basis as the borough and 
district election figure, gives us a revised estimate of 50 %. This figure is still 
considerably higher than that provided by the G.R.O. and the same reasons 
for the discrepancy apply. 

There is no difference in the sex ratio of those saying they voted in the last 
local or the last county elections. Table 110, however, shows that people under 
35 are less likely to vote than their elders or that they are more ready to admit 
they don’t vote or that they have a better memory than older people about 
whether or not they actually did vote in a specific election several months before 
the interview. 



Q 42/43 Table 110 

Voting by age 



Electors claiming they voted: 

(1) In the borough/district election, May 
1964 

% Base* 


21-34 


35-54 


55-64 


65 or more 


% 

57 


% 

80 


% 

84 


% 

80 


418 


726 


321 


279 


(2) In the county council election, April 
1964 

% Base* 


% 

44 


% 

58 


% 

68 


% 

59 


223 


391 


145 


141 



* Informants living in areas in which there were contested elections. A small number of 
informants did not give their age and they have not been included in this table. 



Table 111 shows that there is a definite relation between scoring highly on 
the attitude to voting index and claiming to have voted in local and county 
elections. 
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Table 111 



Voting claims by attitude to voting* 



Index Score 

Low High 



Electors claiming they voted: 

(1) In the borough/district election. May 
1964 

% Basef 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


% 

42 


% 

54 


% 

69 


% 

83 


% 

92 


106 


206 


480 


601 


369 


(2) In the county council election, April 
1964 

% Basef 


% 

30 


% 

39 


% 

49 


% 

64 


% 

74 


56 


122 


237 


299 


193 



* The score refers to the index discussed in section 3 of this chapter, 
t Informants living in areas where there were contested elections. 

Note: The attitude questions on which the index was based, were asked after informants 
had said whether or not they voted, so there is no possibility that informants felt 
they ought to justify the statements they had agreed with by saying they had voted 
when in fact they had not. 



Perhaps the most interesting aspect of this part of the enquiry, however, is 
the investigation of the reasons given for not voting by those who said they 
definitely had not voted in the last main local election even though there was a 
contested election in their locality. Reasons given for not voting in the borough 
or district election are compared with reasons given for not voting in the county 
election in table 1 12. Informants were asked to give one main reason only. 
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Q42(b)/43(b) Tablb 112 



Reasons given for not voting at the last main local elections — 





a) 


(2) 




The 


The 




Borough/ 


County 




District 

Election 


Election 


Reasons: 


% 


% 


(1) Deliberately abstained from voting 






(1) Not interested in local elections, can’t be bothered. 






never vote 


20 


19 


(2) Don’t know enough about the council and/or candi- 






dates to vote 


9 


6 


(3) Had no confidence in the candidates and/or the party 






system 


7 


4 


(4) Other answers* 


5 


5 


Total . . 


41% 


34% 


(2) Prevented by outside circumstances f 






(5) Could not leave house because of illness/disability of 






self or dependant 


14 


9 


(6) Was not eligible to votef 


10 


10 


(7) Was working or away all day on polling day 

(8) Was temporarily away from home (in hospital, on 


10 


8 


business, on holiday) 


8 


8 


(9) Did not know that an election was taking place § . . 


8 


16 


(10) Other answers . . 


1 


— 


Total . . 


51% 


51% 


(3) Remainder 




12 


(11) Don’t know 


4 


(12) No answer 


4 


3 


Total .. 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


406 


295 



* Mainly consisting of those who said ‘too busy’ or ‘no time’. 

| Some of these answers may have been excuses or disguised deliberate abstentions. 

t This group includes some of those who were interviewed as ‘ mover replacements ’ and 
were therefore sometimes not yet on the Register, but it also includes a number of people 
who were under the misconception that they were not entitled to vote, although their names 
had in fact been drawn from the Electoral Registers. A closer inspection of the answers grouped 
under this heading shows that it includes a number of people who were under the impression 
that they could not vote because they had not been sent a poll card or an election com- 
munication from any of the candidates. 

§ About a quarter of those who said they did not know that their borough or district 
election was taking place and a quarter of those who said they did not know their county 
election was taking place were residents of two rural districts, die councils of which did not 
reply to our postal questionnaire asking about contested local elections in 1964. Therefore 
these informants may have been correct in saying that, to their knowledge, no contested 
elections took place in their area. 
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Tables 113 and 114 show the reasons given by residents in different types 
of local authority area. 



Q 42 (b)/43 (b) Table 113 

Reasons for not voting in borough or district elections — 
by council type 



Informants living in: 





County 

Boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

Boroughs 


Municipal 

Boroughs 


Urban 

Districts 


Rural 

Districts 


Reasons: 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


(1) Deliberately abstained from 
voting 

(1) Not interested in local 
elections 


22 


16 


16 


17 


30 


(2) Don’t know enough 
about it 


10 


13 


5 


12 


7 


(3) No confidence in candi- 
dates or system 


9 


11 


8 


4 


3 


(4) Other answers . . 


7 


— 


4 


5 


7 


Total . . 


48% 


39% 


33% 


38% 


47 % 


(2) Prevented by outside circum- 
stances 

(5) Illness/disability of self 
or dependant . . 


14 


16 


15 


14 


10 


(6) Not eligible to vote . . 


14 


13 


12 


6 


7 


(7) Was working or away 
all day 


5 


8 


15 


14 


7 


(8) Away from home at the 
time 


5 


11 


12 


10 


3 


(9) Did not know election 
was taking place 


4 


5 


5 


5 


23f 


(10) Other answers . . 


3 


— 


— 


2 




Total . . 


43% 


53% 


59% 


51% 


50% 


(3) Don't know or no answer , . 


7 


8 


8 


11 


3 


Total . . 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


118 


38* 


95 


95 


60* 



* Care should be taken when looking at these percentages as the unweighted bases are so 
small. 

t About two-fifths of informants who gave this answer were residents in one or other of 
the two rural districts who did not answer our questionnaire about contested elections in 1964. 



The figures here are too small for this to be taken as more than an indication 
of possible variations between different types of area. But, nevertheless, the 
most striking feature of this table is that 30 % of those who did not vote in rural 
districts said they were ‘ not interested in local elections ’ and another 23 / 
said they were not aware that there had been an election. It may be that the 
low polls in rural districts are in part due to apathy on the part of the electorate, 
and in part to lack of distribution of sufficient election information on the 
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part of the rural district councils and/or candidates. In the more urban areas 
low polls seem to be partly due to lack of interest among the electorate, and 
partly due to inability to go to the polling station because of illness or hours 
of working. 



Q 43(b) Table 114 

Reasons for not voting in county elections — 
by council type 



Informants living in: 





Metro- 

politan 


Municipal 


Urban 


Rural 




Boroughs 


Boroughs 


Districts 


Districts 


Reasons: 


% 


% 


% 


% 


(1) Deliberately abstained from voting 
(1) Not interested in local elections . . 


26 


21 


16 


15 


(2) Don’t know enough about it 


10 


5 


9 


3 


(3) No confidence in candidates or 
system 


7 


4 


3 


5 


(4) Other answers 


2 


4 


3 


10 


Total . . 


45% 


34% 


31% 


33% 


(2) Prevented by outside circumstances 
(5) Illness or disability of self or 
dependants . . 


7 


12 


12 


3 


(6) Not eligible to vote 


12 


15 


5 


7 


(7) Was working or away all day 


12 


5 


10 


7 


(8) Away from home at the time 


5 


9 


9 


5 


(9) Did not know election was taking 
place 


5 


7 


12 


35f 


Total . . 


41% 


48% 


48% 


57% 


(3) Don't know or no answer 


14 


18 


21 


10 


Total . . 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


42* 


96 


77 


80* 



* Care should be taken when looking at these percentages as the unweighted bases are so 
small. 

1 15% out of this 35% (i.e. 3/7) were informants from the two rural districts who did not 
reply to our postal questionnaire. 



Again more residents of rural districts, than of other areas, said they had 
not heard that an election was taking place. 
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6. What electors think councillors do 

Our electors were first asked how much time they thought councillors spent 
on council work. Their answers are given in table 115 below. 

Q 51 Table 115 



Time electors think councillors spend on council work per week 



Up to five hours 


% 

15 


6 to 10 hours . . 


27 


11 to 20 hours 


22 


21 or more hours 


18 


Don’t know or no answer . . 


18 


Total . . 


• • 100% 


% Base 


.. 2,184 



The average of all the times given was 16 hours per week, but this figure 
may be inflated by a small number of people who gave estimates of 70 or 80 
hours per week. The median figure given was 10 hours per week. The average 
time councillors actually spend on council work in a week, as calculated from 
figures given in the survey of councillors, is about 12 hours on all activities 
connected with the council, and about hours on specifically council work. 
So it can be seen that although individual electors guesses varied from 1-84 
hours per week, the median guess was not far removed from reality. 

Note: The modal point, or the single guess given by the greatest number of people was 
also 10 hours a week, and about one-third of the guesses made ranged between 
8 and 12 hours per week. 

However, there are considerable differences between the estimates given by 
people from different areas and in different age groups. Table 116 shows that 
the hours councillors are thought to spend on council activities decrease as the 
local authority area becomes less ‘ urban ’. 

Q 51 Table 116 



Estimates of time councillors spend on council work — 
by type of area electors live in 





Urban 








Rural 






Metro- 




Muni- 






All 




politan 


County 


cipal 


Urban 


Rural 


Infor- 




Boroughs 


Boroughs 


Boroughs 


Districts 


Districts 


mants 


Hours per week: 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


10 hours or less 


31 


45 


51 


57 


64 


52 


Over 10 hours . . 


69 


55 


49 


43 


36 


48 


Total . . 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base* 


107 


543 


433 


354 


346 


1,783 



* Ail informants giving an estimate. 
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Table 117 below, however, shows that the time actually spent by borough or 
district councillors on council activities varies (as might be expected) with the 
amount of responsibility for local affairs held by their respective councils. 
Thus, county borough councillors spend most time on council work and 
metropolitan borough and rural district councillors spend the least time. 



q 51 Table 117 

Hours per average working week that councillors spend on council activities* 
Councillors of: 





Metro- 

politan 


County 


Muni- 

cipal 


Urban 


Rural 


All 

Council- 




Boroughs 


Boroughs 


Boroughs 


Districts 


Districts 


lors 


(1) Average number of 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


7. 


hours per week spent 
on specifically council 


6-6 


13-4 


9-6 


90 


5-5 


8-4 


(2) Average number of 
hours per week spent 
on other activities con- 
nected with the council § 


41 


4-2 


3-8 


3*7 


2-4 


3-6 


(3) Average number of 
hours spent on all 
council activities 


10-7 


17-6 


13-4 


12-7 


7-9 


12-0 


% Base 


139 


439 


717 


843 


1,362 


3,970t 



* These figures are calculated from The Local Government Councillor , Table 3:1. 

t The total figures include county councillors. 

j This includes attendance at and preparation for meetings and dealing with electors’ 
problems. i 

§ This includes attendance at and work for organisations connected with council work, and 
other miscellaneous conferences, functions, etc. 

A comparison of tables 116 and 117 could lead to the conclusion that metro- 
politan borough residents have a less ‘ realistic ’ idea of the work entailed in 
being a local councillor than people living in other types of council area. It is 
also interesting to note (as table 121 will show) that a higher proportion of 
metropolitan borough dwellers than of people in other parts of the country 
are under the misapprehension that the work of a councillor is a paid job. 

Table 118 below shows that the estimates of the time councillors spend on 
council work grow smaller as the age of the elector increases. 

q 5i Table 118 

Estimates of time councillors spend on council work — by age of electorate 





21-34 


35-54 


55-64 


65 or more 


Hours per week: 


% 


% 

52 


% 

55 


% 

63 


lfi hours or less 


43 


Over 10 hours 


57 


48 


45 


37 


Total . • 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base* 


432 


779 


338 


220 



* Infor mant s giving an estimate. A few informants did not give their age and they have 
been excluded from this table. 
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Table 119 shows the sort of things that people think councillors spend their 
time on. (Note; Each item that is shown in the table was suggested to the in- 
formants. See Q 52.) 



Q 52 



Table 119 



What electors think councillors spend their time on 



0) Going to council or committee meetings 

(2) Studying council matters and preparing 

for meetings 

(3) Entertaining and going to social functions 

(4) Inspecting and visiting places . . 

(5) Seeing people with problems or com- 
plaints 



Yes 


No 


Don’t 

know* 


Total 


% Base 


% 

96 


% 

1 


% 

3 


% 

100% 


% 

2,184 


91 


3 


6 


100% 


2,184 


83 


8 


9 


100% 


2,184 


68 


20 


12 


100% 


2,184 


65 


22 


13 


100% 


2,184 



* Includes a few people who gave other answers or no answer. 



Although nearly everyone was aware that councillors spent part of their 
time going to or preparing for meetings, only just under two-thirds thought 
they spent any time on the problems of individual electors. 

There is little difference in the answers given by people of different sexes 
and ages or by those living in different types of local authority area except that, 
as has been shown before, older people and women gave a higher proportion 
ot don t know answers than men and younger people. 

Table 120 shows what aspect of council work people think takes up most 
of a councillor’s time. 



Q 52 Table 120 



What electors think councillors spend most time on— by sex 





Male 


Female 


All 

Informants 


What councillors spend most time on: 

(1) Going to council or committee meetings . . 

(2) Studying council matters and preparing for 

meetings 

(3) Entertaining and going to social functions ' 

(4) Seeing people with problems or complaints 

(5) Inspecting and visiting places 

(6) Don’t know* 


% 

47 

27 

10 

9 

4 

3 


% 

44 

30 

9 

8 

4 

5 


% 

45 

29 

9 

8 

4 

5 


Total . . 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


989 


1,195 


2,184 



* Includes a few people who gave other answers or no answer. 
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There seems to be general agreement that councillors spend most of their 
time going to or preparing for council or committee meetings. There is little 
difference between the answers given by people in different types of area or 
within different sex or age groups. , 

When we come to the question of whether people think councillors are paid 
or not, the interesting fact emerges that about 1 in 4 of the local government 
electorate think that councillors are paid a salary for their council work. 
Table 121 shows that this opinion is most often held by people in the more 
highly urbanised areas. 

Q 53 Table 121 

Whether electors think councillors are paid a salary — 
by council type 



Informants living in: 





Urban 


Rural 




Metro- 

politan 

Boroughs 


County 

Boroughs 


Municipal 

Boroughs 


Urban 

Districts 


Rural 

Districts 


All 

Informants 


Are councillors paid? 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


41 


32 


24 


22 


21 


26 


No 


36 


45 


58 


58 


58 


53 


Don’t know* . . 


23 


23 


18 


20 


21 


21 


Total . . 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


131 


629 


540 


448 


436 


2,184 



* Includes a few informants who gave no answer. 



Tables 122 and 123 show that there is a marked variation in the responses 
given by men and by women, by people of varying ages and of varying educa- 
tional levels. 



Q 53 Table 122 

Whether electors think councillors are paid a salary — 
by age and sex 





Sex 


Age 




Male 


Female 


21-34 


35-54 


55-64 


65 or more 


Are councillors paid? 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


21 


31 


43 


23 


18 


22 


No 


63 


44 


41 


58 


58 


48 


Don’t know* . . 


16 


25 


16 


19 


24 


30 


Total . . 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


989 


1,195 


489 


911 


412 


351 



* Includes a few informants who gave no answer. 
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Q 53 Table 123 

Whether electors think councillors are paid a salary — 
by educational level* 





‘ Higher ’ 


‘ Secondary ’ 


‘ Lower ’ 


Are councillors paid? 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


10 


18 


30 


No 


81 


70 


45 


Don’t knowf 


9 


12 


25 


Total . • 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


130 


485 


1,561 



* An explanation of the terms used is given under table 17. 
t Includes a few informants who gave no answer. 



Table 123 demonstrates that knowledge of the voluntary nature of council 
work is directly related (as would be expected) to educational level; and in 
table 122 we see that men are apparently better informed than women. It is 
interesting, however, to see that although the youngest age group (21-34) are 
in general better educated than their elders and although they contain a higher 
proportion of men than the older age groups 1 about twice as many younger 
people than of those aged 35 or over (43 % versus 22 %) said that they thought 
councillors were paid for their council work. Although no firm conclusions 
can be drawn from a single question this does suggest that the concept of 
voluntary work (at least as far as it applies to local government) may be alien 
to young adults of the ‘ post-war generation ’. 

The suggestion that the idea of voluntary work in local government may be 
alien to the younger generation is borne out when we asked informants (after 
having explained to them that councillors were not in fact paid salaries) what 
they thought the future position should be. Table 124 shows that the proportion 
saying councillors should be paid decreases with decreasing ‘ urbanisation ’ of 
the local authority area; and table 125 shows that the proportion saying 
councillors should be paid also decreases as the age of the informant increases. 
However, from the findings of this survey, we cannot say whether this shows 
that as people grow older the idea of voluntary work in local government 
becomes more acceptable to them, or whether it is the case that the concept 
of voluntary work in local government is itself becoming out-dated. 



>50% of informants aged 21-34 are male, whereas 44% of those aged 35 or over are male. 
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Q 54 Table 124 

What electors think the future position of councillors should be with regard to payment — 
by council type 



Informants living in: 





Urban 








Rural 






Metro- 

politan 

Boroughs 


County 

Boroughs 


Muni- 

cipal 

Boroughs 


Urban 

Districts 


Rural 

Districts 


All 

Inform- 

ants 


What future position should 
be: 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 

49 


42 


(1) The same as at present 

(2) Councillors should 
not be paid a salary 
but should get 
more compensation 
for loss of working 


29 


36 


42 


47 


time 

(3) Councillors should 


26 


25 


24 


19 


19 


22 


be paid a salary . . 


43 


34 


29 


29 


27 


31 


(4) Don’t know 


2 


5 


5 


5 


5 




Total . . 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


131 


629 


540 


448 


436 


2,184 



q 54 Table 125 

What electors think the future position of councillors should be with regard to payment 
by age of electors 





21-34 


35-54 


55-64 


65 or more 


What future position should be: 


% 


% 

41 


% 

49 


% 

46 


(1) The same as at present 


35 


(2) Councillors should not be 
paid a salary but should get 
more compensation for loss 
of working time 


20 


22 


24 


22 


(3) Councillors should be paid a 
salary . . 


42 


32 


23 


23 


(4) Don’t know 


3 


5 






Total . . 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


489 


911 


411 


351 
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Table 125 (a) below shows that there is a definite relation between what 
people think (rightly or wrongly) is the actual position with regard to salaries 
for councillors, and what they think ought to be the position in the future, once 
the real situation has been explained to them. 



Q 53/54 Table 125 (a) 



What electors think the future position of councillors should be with regard to payment — 
by what they thought the actual position was 



Answers to Q 54 


A 


nswers to Q 5 






Councillors 




Councillors 




are not paid 
a salary 


Don’t know 


are paid a 
salary 


What the future position should be: 


% 


% 


% 


(1) The same as at present (i.e. not salaried) . . 

(2) Councillors should not be paid a salary but 
should get more compensation for loss of 


53 


41 


21 


working time . . 


25 


19 


18 


(3) Councillors should be paid a salary 


19 


30 


57 


(4) Don’t know 


3 


10 


4 


Total . . 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base* 


1,151 


451 


574 



* 8 people who gave no answer to either question are excluded from this % base. 



7. What electors think councillors are like 

Table 126 below shows the ‘ image ’ that the general public has of its 
councillors. The electors’ picture of the councillor is compared with the actual 
situation as shown by the survey of councillors. 



Q 55 Table 126 



Electors’ image of the local councillor 



Proportion of electorate who think 
their councillors are mainly: 


% 


Findings of the councillors survey* 


(1) ‘ Local * people . . 


81 


60% of councillors have lived in the 
area for more than 25 years. 


(2) ‘ Older ’ or ‘ middle-aged ’ people 


71 


54 % of councillors are aged 55 or over. 


(3) Men 


90 


88 % of councillors are men. 


(4) People with above ‘average’ education 


29 


56 % of councillors have * secondary ’ 
or ‘ higher ’ education. 


(5) People who belong to a political party . . 


74 


67% of councillors are members of 
one or more political organisations. 


% Base 


2,184 





* Figures taken from The Local Government Councillor. 
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It can be seen that, on the whole, people’s ‘ image’ of their local councillors, 
although usually held (as chapter II has shown) without any personal experience 
of meeting a councillor, does in fact agree with the actual situation disclosed 
in the councillors’ survey. The one exception to this is that councillors are not 
generally thought of as having more than ‘ average ’ education, whereas in fact 
56% of them have ‘ secondary ’ or 1 higher ’ education compared with 28% of 
the electorate. It is possible that the term 1 average ’ might have been interpreted 
here, to a certain extent, as ‘ secondary ’ rather than * normal ’ (or elementary) 
education. 



The actual versus the ideal councillor 

Table 127 compares what people think their local councillors are like, with 
what they would like their ‘ ideal ’ councillor to be. 



Q 55 & Q 56 Table 127 



Actual and ideal councillor ‘ images * compared 





* Actual ’ 


‘ Ideal ’ 


‘ Image * of councillor: 


% 


% 


(1) As a ‘ local ’ person 


81 


77 


(2) As an ‘ older ’ or ‘ middle-aged ’ person 


71 


54 


(3) As a male 


90 


72 


(4) As someone with above average education . . 


29 


59 


(5) As someone belonging to a political party 


74 


40 


% Base 


2,184 


2,184 



It appears that our informants’ ‘ ideal ’ councillor differs from their image 
of the actual councillor in being more often younger, a woman, someone with 
above ‘ average ’ education and someone who does not belong to a political 
party. As tables 128-131 will show, however, there are considerable variations 
in the naming of ‘ ideal ’ attributes depending on whether or not the informant 
himself or herself possesses that particular attribute. 



Table 128 

The * ideal ’ councillor as a local person — 
by length of elector’s residence in area 



Would like councillor to be: 
A ‘ local ’ person 

% Base* 


5 years 
or less 


6-15 

years 


16-25 

years 


26-49 

years 


50 or 

more years 


% 

66 


% 

68 


% 

74 


% 

83 


% 

89 


342 


366 


326 


683 


417 



* 50 people did not say how long they had lived in the area. They are excluded from this 
table. 
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Table 129 

The * ideal ’ councillor as an older person — 
by age of elector 



Would like councillor to be: 

An older or ‘middle-aged ’ per- 
son 

% Base 


21-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65 or more 


% 

42 


% 

46 


% 

57 


% 

63 


% 

64 


489 


438 


473 


412 


351 



Table 130 

The ‘ ideal ’ councillor as a male — 
by sex of elector 





Male 


Female 


Would like councillor to be: 


% 


% 


Male 


77 


68 


% Base 


989 


1,195 



Table 131 

The * ideal ’ councillor as someone with above average education — 
by educational level of electors 





‘ Higher ’ 


* Secondary * 


'* Lower ’ 


Would like councillor to be: 


% 


% 


% 


Someone with above average education 


72 


60 


57 


% Base 


130 


485 


1,561 



It seems that our informants tend to want councillors to be people like 
themselves (at least in so far as the attributes we are considering are concerned). 
However, it should be noted that about two-thirds of recent movers would like 
their councillor to be a ‘ local ’ person, about two-thirds of the women would 
prefer their councillor to be a man ; and just over half those with only ‘ primary ’ 
education would prefer their councillors to have above ‘ average ’ education. 
On the other hand, less than half the electors aged under 45 wanted their 1 ideal ’ 
councillor to be an ‘ older 5 or ‘middle-aged * person. 

There is, on the whole, little difference between the ‘ ideal 5 councillor type 
wanted by electors living in different local authority areas but people in the 
more highly urbanised areas tend to want their councillor to be a ‘ local ’ 
person and to be a party member to a greater extent than those living in less 
urban areas. 

There is very little variation in the proportions who say they would prefer 
their ideal councillor to be a party member, according to the age or sex of the 
informant; apart from the fact that women and people of 65 and over seem 
less likely than men and younger people to know what they want. 
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8. What electors think motivates people to become councillors 

Table 132 shows what electors think are the motivations of people who become 
councillors. It is based on Q 50 of the questionnaire which reads : * Here are some 
things that have been said about why people become councillors. I’d like you 
to tell me whether you agree or disagree with each one. ’ 

Q 50 Table 132 



What electors think motivates people to become councillors 





Agree 


Disagree 


Don’t 

Know* 


Total 


% Base 


Suggested Motivations: 


% 


% 


% 


% 




(1) Because they feel a sense of 
duty to their fellow citizens 

(2) Because they have the 


76 


16 


8 


100 


2,184 


good of the community at 
heart 


74 


16 


10 


100 


2,184 


(3) Because they want to make 








money for themselves 
(4) Because they want higher 


25 


66 


9 


100 


2,184 


positions at work 
(5) Because they want people 


34 


55 


11 


100 


2,184 


to look up to them 


50 


42 


8 


100 


2,184 



* Includes a few people who gave other answers or no answer. 



The first two suggested ‘ motivations ’ could be thought of as altruistic or 
community-centred motives, and about three-quarters of the electorate agreed 
that they are reasons for becoming a councillor. The next two, could be called 
motives of personal gain, and between two-thirds to just over one-half of the 
electorate disagreed with them as motivations for council work. The last 
suggested motivation is that of personal prestige, and it can be seen that only 
two-fifths of the electorate disagreed that this was a motive which could make 
people want to become councillors. 

The Index 

A more concise way of looking at the answers to this type of question is to 
form an index which will measure the number of positive or negative answers 
given by each individual. We therefore adopted a scoring system whereby our 
informants were given a score ranging from 5 (for those who had credited 
councillors with community-centred motives in every case) to 1 (for those who 
had credited councillors with personal motives in every case). The final distri- 
bution of scores is shown below. 



Low . . 1 


% 

8 


No positive answers 


2 


11 


1 positive answer 


3 


32 


2 or 3 positive answers 


4 


22 


4 positive answers 


High .. 5 


27 

100% 


5 positive answers 



Note: Those who gave 1 don’t know ’ or ‘ other ’ answers (between 8-11 % of the sample for 
any one statement in Q 50) were considered as not giving a positive answer. 



D 
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It will be noted that the distribution is ‘ positively skewed ’—that is to say, 
people on the whole are more likely to credit councillors with community- 
centred than with person-centred motives. Without the possibility of making 
comparisons with other data of this sort, however, we cannot say whether this 
is an accurate representation of our electors’ beliefs, or whether it is a normal 
condition for these type of data (i.e. people in general, may hesitate to give 
answers which imply criticism of others — whatever the subject matter). 

There is no difference in attitudes according to the sex of the informant 
and there is little indication that a negative or positive attitude is related to age, 
with the exception that low scorers (1, 2 or 3) contain a higher proportion of 
people aged 65 or more, than higher scorers (4 or 5). 

Informants with negative attitudes tend to come from the lowest income 
households (under £10 a week). However, there is no contra-indication that 
informants with the most ‘ positive ’ attitudes tend to come from the highest 
earning households. 

There is also some indication that people who have very positive attitudes 
to the motivations of their councillors are less likely to have had only a 
‘ primary ’ type education, than those who do not score so highly. But again 
there is no indication that the contrary is true — i.e. that the lowest scorers are 
less likely to have had any ‘ higher ’ education. 

In the final chapter we will relate electors’ attitudes to councillors’ motivations 
to the extent of their desire to become councillors themselves. Below we show 
the relationship between electors’ attitudes to councillors and their attitudes 
to two other aspects of local government. However, the predominant finding 
that emerges is that people with a negative attitude to councillors’ motivations 
are more likely than those with more positive feelings to give ‘ don’t know ’ 
answers to other questions. Therefore, in tables 133 and 134 the ‘ don’t know ’ 
answers have been omitted and the percentages are based only on those electors 
making a definite choice. 



Q 50/Q 27 Table 133 

Electors’ attitudes to councillors’ motivations — 
by attitude to own council 







Index Score 








Negative 








Positive 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Electors thinking their local 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


council runs things: 

Very well 


13 


18 


29 


33 


35 


Fairly well 


71 


69 


65 


64 


62 


Not at all well 


16 


13 


6 


3 


3 


Total . . 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base* 


166 


220 


653 


All 


572 



* Those making a choice (101 electors gave a ‘ don’t know ’ answer to Q 27). 
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People who have a high regard for the personal motivations of people who 
become councillors are more likely than electors with a negative attitude to 
councillors to think that their own local council is well run. 

Table 134 shows that a high score on the index of attitudes to councillors’ 
motivations is related to awareness that the councillors’ work is unpaid. 



Q 50/53 Table 134 

Electors’ attitudes to councillors’ motivations — 
by whether they think councillors are paid or not 



Q 53 


Index Score 


Negative 


Positive 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Are councillors paid? 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Yes 


50 


50 


37 


26 


24 


No 


50 


50 


63 


74 


76 


Total . . 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base* 


130 


184 


539 


389 


483 



* Those making a choice (459 electors gave a don’t know answer to Q 53). 
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The community-conscious elector 



1. Summary of findings 

(1) About 4 in 10 electors were born in the council area in which they are 
now living. 50% have lived in their areas for over a quarter of a century. 

(2) In county boroughs, which have a more ‘ stable ’ population than the rest 
of the country, about 6 out of every 10 electors were born in the borough 
and over two-thirds have lived there for more than twenty-five years. 

(3) 90 % or more of our informants have friends in their council areas, except 
in metropolitan London, where 1 in 5 electors had no friends in the 
borough in which they lived. 

(4) Just over half the electorate thought that there were local problems in 
their area. The main deficiencies in the services provided were thought 
to be in provision for the welfare of old people, the provision of leisure 
facilities and the provision of housing. 

(5) About a third of the electorate said they gave help to other people in 
their council area. Most of the help described fell into the category of 
‘ personal, neighbourly help ’ ; but about half those saying they gave 
help did so through voluntary social work, church activities, or through 
clubs and social groups. 

(6) About a third of the electorate said they would like to help in the future. 
Over 40 % of them wanted to help elderly people. 

(7) When asked a series of questions designed to measure their general 
attitude to giving community help, 13% expressed a high positive 
attitude, 29% had a negative attitude and 58% of the electorate fell 
between these two extremes. 

(8) About 6 out of every 10 electors belong to one or more organisations. 
In metropolitan boroughs the figure is 5 out of 10. 

(9) Men and younger people tend to belong to organisations more often 
than women and older people (over 65). 

(10) Organisation members, on average, spend about 10i hours per month 
on organisation activities. 



2. Electors’ sense of " attachment ' to their own council areas 

We have obviously not been able to deal here with all the possible facets of 
this complex problem, but we have tried to get some measure of the elector’s 
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sense of ‘ belonging ’ to his community from the answers to the following 
questions: 

Were electors bom in their council area? 

How long have they lived in their council area? 

What proportion of their friends live in the area? 

Do they work in their council area? 

We hope, in the final chapter, to show the relationship (if any) between the 
degree of attachment to the council area (as far as we have been able to define 
it) and the desire or lack of desire to become a local councillor. However, the 
main purpose of these questions was to enable a comparison to be made with 
sitting councillors, who were asked a similar set of questions. 

Table 135 shows the proportion of our informants and of councillors bom 
in the area they now live in. 

Q 2 Table 135 



Electors and councillors* bom in their present council area — 
by council type 



Electors who were bom in 
their present area of resi- 
dence 

% Base 


County 

Boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

Boroughs 


Municipal 

Boroughs 


Urban 

Districts 


Rural 

Districts 


All 

Inform- 

ants 


% 

62 


% 

30 


% 

28 


% 

29 


% 

28 


% 

38 


629 


131 


540 


448 


436 


2,184 


Councillors who were born 
in their present council 
areaj 

% Base 


% 

52 


% 

38 


% 

32 


% 

33 


% 

33 


% 

37| 


439 


139 


717 


843 


1,362 


3,970 



* Figures from The Local Government Councillor , chapter I. 
f Not always the area of residence. 

X Includes county councillors. 



It can be seen that the overall figures for councillors and electors are fairly 
similar. The most striking feature of this table, however, is the difference shown 
between councillors and residents of county boroughs and the rest of the 
country. That is to say 62% of electors of county boroughs were bom in their 
present area of residence, as against 28-30% of the residents of other areas. 
Similarly, 52% of councillors of county boroughs were bom in their present 
area of residence (which may in a few cases not be the county borough) as 
opposed to between 32% and 38% of other councillors. 

There is a possibility, in the case of electors, that the name of the county 
borough may have exerted a ‘ halo effect ’ and that informants bom near the 
boundaries might have considered themselves as being inside the borough — 
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especially in the case of large cities like Manchester or Birmingham. It is also 
possible that county boroughs may have extended their boundaries in the last 
50 years or so, to a greater extent than other urban areas. County borough 
councillors would have a more exact knowledge of their borough boundaries 
than the general public, so the suggested ‘ halo effect ’ would not have occurred 
with them to such an extent. 

Another possible reason for this difference between county boroughs and the 
rest of the country may lie in the fact that the 1961 Census shows that in the 
last ten years county boroughs have had a relatively static, very slowly 
declining population. The population of the metropolitan boroughs has been 
declining at a slightly faster rate and the populations of municipal boroughs, 
urban districts, and rural districts have been increasing quite rapidly. Table 136 
below shows the population changes since 1911. (Figures taken from the 1961 
Census.) 



Table 136 
Intercensal Changes 
1911-1961 

Population ( thousands ) 





1911 


1931 


1951 


1961 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 

Change 


No. 


% 

Change 


No. 


% 

Change 


County Boroughs 


10,870 


100 


13,308 


+22 


13,687 


+26 


13,651 


+26 


Metropolitan Boroughs 
Municipal Boroughs 


4,522 


100 


4,397 


-3 


3,348 


-26 


3,200 


-29 


and Urban Districts . . 


12,771 


100 


14,246 


+ 12 


18,301 


+43 


20,021 


+57 


Rural Districts 


7,908 


100 


8,000 


+ 1 


8,422 


+ 6 


9,233 


+ 17 


Total population 


















(England and Wales) . . 


36,071 


100 


39,951 


+11 


43,758 


+21 


46,105 


+28 



One would expect that in areas where there was little change of population 
the proportions of those living in the area who were bom there would be larger 
than in areas where there was a large growth or decline of population. The fact 
that table 135 shows that the ratio of present residents bom in metropolitan 
boroughs to those not born there is more similar to the situation existing in areas 
of rapidly growing population than it is to county boroughs can be explained 
by looking at the way in which intercensal population changes can occur. 

A roughly equivalent decline in population can occur with either a large 
gross movement of population (that is to say a lot of people moving both into 
and out of the area) resulting in a small net loss, or by a small gross movement 
resulting in a small net loss. With a large gross movement, the proportion of 
present residents bom in the area would be smaller than in areas where there 
was a small gross movement. It is probable that in metropolitan boroughs the 
former condition has occurred (that is to say a large emigration to new towns, 
etc., has been somewhat counterbalanced by an influx of provincials to the 
metropolis) but in county boroughs the latter condition of a nearly static, 
relatively stable population, has occurred. 
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Table 56 from chapter I (repeated here for convenience) shows that the 
electorate of county boroughs does, in fact, appear to be more ‘ stable ’ than 
that of other areas. 



Q 4 Table 56 

Length of residence in local authority area — 
by council type 



Informants living in: 





County 


Metro- 

politan 


Muni- 

cipal 


Urban 


Rural 


All 

Inform- 




Boroughs 


Boroughs 


Boroughs 


Districts 


Districts 


ants 


Length of stay: 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


5 years or less . . 


5 


19 


18 


19 


24 


16 


6-1 5 years 


10 


18 


20 


21 


18 


17 


16-25 years 


15 


15 


17 


12 


15 


15 


26-49 years 


38 


28 


29 


31 


25 


31 


50 years or more 


30 


16 


15 


13 


16 


19 


Don’t know/ not 
answered 


2 


4 


1 


4 


2 


2 


Total . . 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


629 


131 


540 


448 


436 


2,184 



However, it should be stressed that the fact that over two-thirds of the 
electorate of county boroughs have lived in the area for more than a quarter of 
a century whereas less than half the electorate of any other type of local authority 
area have lived in their community for a comparable length of time, does not 
imply that the electorate of county boroughs is older than that of other areas. 
Table 55 in chapter I has shown that there is little difference in the age patterns 
of the electorate of different types of council area. 

Another reason for the striking difference shown in table 135, between county 
boroughs and the rest of urban England and Wales, is that, as was shown in 
chapter I, county boroughs are geographically the largest cf the urban local 
authorities with a mean acreage of about 11,000 as opposed to 3,000-5,000 
for the other urban areas. A move of quite a small distance in a metro- 
politan borough for instance would take the mover over the boundary into a 
neighbouring borough, whereas a move of the same distance in a county borough 
would not result in a similar change of area of residence. 

Finally, as another form of measurement of electors’ ‘ attachment ’ to their 
council area, we asked them about the friends they had in their own local 
authority area. 
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Table 137 

Informants’ friends in their own council area— by council type 



Informants living in: 





County 

Boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

Boroughs 


Muni- 

cipal 

Boroughs 


Urban 

Districts 


Rural 

Districts 


All 

Inform- 

ants 


Proportion of informants’ 
friends living in area: 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 

10 


% 




4 


22 


7 


9 


8 


Half or less 


19 


36 


38 


39 


36 


32 




38 


29 


36 


34 


35 


36 


All 


39 


13 


19 


18 


19 


24 


Total . . 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


629 


131 


540 


448 


436 


2,184 



We can see that our comparatively stable county borough population have, 
as might be expected, a higher proportion of their friends in their own local 
authority area than residents of any other council area. In metropolitan London, 
the opposite situation seems to exist, with 22% saying they have no friends at 
all in their own area. Since table 56 shows that they have lived in the area for 
no less time than residents of other areas (apart from county boroughs), this 
seems to indicate that the sense of ‘ rootlessness ’ mentioned in chapter I may 
exist in metropolitan dwellers. However, it should be remembered that the 
old metropolitan boroughs were the smallest of the local authorities and that 
our informants had therefore a smaller acreage to select their friends from, 
although a denser population per acre. Also, Central London could be thought 
of as exercising a sort of ‘ centripetal ’ force on the surrounding population. 
67 % of our metropolitan borough informants had either a full, or a part-time 
job, and as table 138 will show most of them worked either in the central area 
or at least not in their own council area. 

Table 138 



Where informants normally work — by council type 
Informants living in: 





County 

Boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

Boroughs 


Muni- 

cipal 

Boroughs 


Urban 

Districts 


Rural 

Districts 


All 

Inform- 

ants 


Informants normally 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


working: 

In the local authority 
area 


48 


29 


34 


29 


33 


36 


Less than 5 miles outside 


4 


17 


9 


11 


11 


9 


5 or more miles outside 


4 


10 


12 


12 


8 


9 


Variable 


4 


10 


2 


5 


5 


4 


Not answered . . 


2 


1 


2 


2 


* 


2 


Not working . . 


38 


33 


41 


41 


43 


40 


Total . . 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base (all informants) 


629 


131 


540 


448 


436 


2,184 



* Less than 0-5%. 
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It can be seen from table 138 that the county boroughs again differ markedly 
from the other areas and particularly the metropolitan boroughs. The ‘ centri- 
petal ’ force in county boroughs is the centre of the county borough itself and 
only a comparatively small proportion of workers seem to work outside the 
area. 

However, it should be noted that 22% of metropolitan borough residents 
(table 137) as opposed to between 4 and 10% of the rest of the electorate say 
they have no friends in their area, in spite of the fact that only 19% had lived 
in the metropolitan borough for less than 5 years (table 56). This does seem to 
point to a sense of isolation in the metropolitan area compared with other 
districts 

It will be remembered from chapter I that people in metropolitan boroughs 
and in rural districts had less knowledge about their councils than the rest of 
the electorate. One might suggest that lack of knowledge in the rural districts 
could be due to the comparatively low population densities and the purely 
physical difficulty of transmitting information. In the metropolis, lack of 
communication of knowledge about the council may be related to the sense of 
isolation or lack of personal contact, by which most local government informa- 
tion seems to be transmitted. (For instance, in chapter II, table 89, 90 % of in- 
formants to whom the question applied said they would find out about the 
next council meeting via personal contacts or ‘ word of mouth ’.) Rural districts 
seem to suffer from ‘ low-density isolation ’ and metropolitan boroughs from 
what could be termed ‘ high-density isolation ’. 

3. Comparisons with councillors 

As mentioned earlier, the main reason for asking these questions was to 
enable us to compare the answers of electors with those of councillors. Table 
139 gives the comparisons in tabular form. The ‘ Attachment Index ’ shown 
on line 5 of the table is derived by adding together the percentages for the 
four component questions. 
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Table 139 



Degree of attachment to council area — 
electors and councillors compared 









Metro- 




















County 


politan 


Municipal 


Urban 


Rural 




All 




Boroughs 


Boroughs 


Boroughs 


Districts 


Districts 


Informants 




E 


c 


E 


c 


E 


c 


E 


c 


E 


c 


E 


Ct 


Bom in council 


% 


A 


A 




















area 


62 


52 


30 


38 


28 


32 


29 


33 


28 


33 


38 


37 


Lived in area 


























more than 25 


























years 


68 


68 


44 


53 


44 


59 


44 


55 


41 


59 


50 


60 


All or most of 


























friends live in 


























area* 


77 


89 


42 


50 


55 


68 


52 


68 


54 


65 


60 


69 


Work in council 


























area t 


77 


72 


43 


18 


57 


52 


48 


53 


58 


73 


62 


62 


Attachment 


























Index . . 


284 


281 


159 


159 


184 


211 


173 


209 


181 


230 


210 


228 


Rank Order . . 


(1) 


a) 


(5) 


(5) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(4) 


(3) 


(2) 








629 


439 


131 


139 


540 


717 


448 


843 


436 


1,362 


2,184 


3,970 


(2) .. 


(389) 


(334) 


(88) 


(112) 


(321) 


(552) 


(266) (648) 


(250) (904) 


(1,314) (2,814) 



E = Electors, C = Councillors. 

* % Bases for councillors are of interview sample only. 

t % Based only on those working. Base figures given in parentheses (2). 

J Includes county councillors. 

The ‘ attachment index ’ should be considered as a rough guide only, useful 
mainly for comparative purposes. The table shows that on the whole councillors 
have a slightly higher level of ‘ attachment ’ to their areas than electors — in so 
far as ‘ attachment ’ can be measured by the four questions we have asked, 
This is due mainly to the fact that relatively more councillors have lived in their 
areas for more than a quarter of a century and that a higher proportion of them 
have most or all their friends in their own area. 

However, when we look at the overall figures for each type of local authority 
we see that the ‘ attachment levels ’ of councillors and electors in the highly 
urbanised areas (county and metropolitan boroughs) are very similar; but in 
the municipal boroughs, urban districts and rural districts councillors have a 
consistently higher ‘ attachment level ’ than electors. This is again caused mainly 
by differences in the number of years of residence and the proportion of the 
informants’ friends living in the area. 

4. Electors’ awareness of community needs and attainments in their own areas 

In order to get some idea of electors’ attitudes to community problems in 
their own locality, we asked them whether they thought enough was being done 
to help people and improve things in their area (Q 12 on the questionnaire). 
A similar question was asked of all councillors interviewed and the answers are 
compared in the councillors’ report. The answers given by electors are shown 
in tables 140 and 141. 
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It should be stressed, however, that there is an element of subjectivity in the 
question which cannot be ignored. That is to say, many informants may have 
replied with reference to their own situation rather than to the situation in the 
area at large. 



Q 12 Table 140 

Electors’ attitudes to local problems — by age 





21-34 


35-54 


55-64 


65 or more 


Informants who think that: 

More should be done to help people and 
improve things in the area 


% 

63 


% 

59 


% 

49 


% 

49 


% Base 


489 


911 


412 


351 



The feeling that ‘ more should be done ’ appears to decrease with age, and/or 
personal satisfaction appears to increase. This is a similar pattern to that found 
in chapters I and II where older people appeared to be more ‘ satisfied ’ with 
local services, but also knew less about local government and seemed not to 
want to know more. 



q 12 Table 141 

Electors’ attitudes to local problems — by socio-economic status* 





(1) 

Employers, 
professional 
workers 
and farmers 


(2) 

Other 

non-manual 

workers 


(3) 

All 

manual 

workers 


(4) 

Never 
employed 
and not 
answered 


Informants who think that: 

More should be done to help people 
and improve things in the area 

% Base 


% 

42 


% 

58 


% 

62 


% 

37 


283 


803 


924 


174 



* For clarity, in this table, the number of socio-economic groups has been reduced: 

Group (1) : consists of employers and managers of small and large establishments, all 
professional workers and all farmers (either employers or working on their 
own account). 

Group (2): includes intermediate and junior non-manual workers, personal service workers, 
and non-professional people working on their own account. 

Group (3) : consists of foremen and supervisors, skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled workers . 

Group (4V consists mostly of married housewives who did not work before marriage, but 
also of people who gave vague answers or refused to give any information. 



Table 141 shows that the feeling that more should be done increases as socio- 
economic status decreases. As mentioned before, however, this may be an 
indication of the subjective nature of the answers. 
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Table 142 below, shows the type of things that people thought more should 
be done about in their areas. As the question was extremely wide in its context 
we have limited the classification of answers to broad categories within which 
deficiencies in the services provided were thought to exist. A detailed comparison 
with the answers to a similar question asked of councillors is given in the 
councillors’ report. 



Q 12 (a) Table 142 

Main local problems — by council type 



Informants living in: 





County 

Borough 


Metro- 

politan 

Boroughs 


Muni- 

cipal 

Borough. 


Urban 

Districts 


Rural 

Districts 


AH 

Inform- 

ants 


More should be done about: 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


(1) Old people 


39 


28 


27 


25 


18 


28 


(2) Leisure facilities generally 


19 


13 


29 


28 


23 


24 


(3) Housing 


30 


47 


20 


17 


19 


24 


(4) Facilities for teenagers . . 


16 


6 


29 


26 


22 


22 


(5) The traffic problem 


10 


11 


14 


12 


12 


12 


(6) Keeping streets in repair 
and lighted 


8 


11 


7 


12 


20 


11 


(7) Improving amenities 
(shops, bus shelters, con- 
veniences, etc.) . . 


7 


3 


6 


13 


17 • 


10 


(8) Places for children to play 


7 


17 


10 


8 


14 


10 


(9) The transport service 


6 


6 


6 


11 


18 


9 


(10) The welfare services 


8 


11 


5 


7 


3 


6 


(11) Keeping district cleaner 
and tidier 


4 


13 


7 


8 


2 


6 


(12) The schools 


4 





4 


6 


6 


4 


(13) Town planning . . 


2 


2 


3 


2 


3 


2 


(14) Providing more work for 
people 


1 




3 


4 


3 


7 


(15) Keeping law and order . . 


2 


5 


1 


1 


3 


2 


(16) Sewerage or drainage . . 


— 





1 


1 


6 


1 


(17) Lowering or maintaining 
present level of rents or 
rates 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


(18) Other answers 


4 





2 


3 


5 


3 


(19) Don’t know 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Total* . . 


172% 


177% 


177% 


187% 


197% 


179% 


% Base (those who thought 
more should be done) . . 


381 


64 


272 


273 


238 


1,228 



* Adds to more than 100% as some people gave more than one answer. 

Note: Instructions were given to the interviewers to include housing for old people under 
housing, leisure facilities for old people under old people and leisure facilities for 
teenagers under teenagers. 
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It is interesting to note that there are sometimes quite wide differences in 
the type of local problems that seem to be most pressing to people living in 
different types of local authority area. Table 143 below shows the three problems 
most often mentioned by residents in each type of area. 



Q 12 (a) Table 143 

The three most often mentioned problems — 
by council type 



County Boroughs 


Metropolitan 


Municipal 


Urban Districts 


Rural Districts 


Boroughs 


Boroughs 






Old people. 


Housing. 




''Facilities for 
teenagers. 


Leisure facilities 
generally. 


Leisure facilities 
generally. 


Housing. 


Old people. 


1 


Leisure 

facilities 

generally. 


Facilities for 
teenagers. 


Facilities for 
teenagers. 


Leisure facilities 
generally. 


Places for 
children to play. 




Old people. 


Old people. 


Keep streets in 
repair and lighted. 



It can be seen that provision for old people is considered to be amajorlocalprob- 
lem everywhere except in rural districts. The provision of general leisure facilities 
is seen as a major problem in all areas except (fairly naturally) in the metro- 
politan boroughs. Housing is seen as a large problem for residents of metro- 
politan and county boroughs, but is not so great a problem for the rest of the 
country. The provision of facilities for teenagers is seen as an important local 
need in the smaller towns and rural districts, but this problem seems to worry 
metropolitan borough residents very little by comparison. A need more promi- 
nent in the minds of metropolitan borough dwellers than in the minds of people 
living outside the metropolis is that of finding places for children to play, while 
people in rural districts seem to find street maintenance and lighting a major local 
problem. 

There are indications of differences in emphasis between different age groups 
on what are thought to be local problems — which may again point to an element 
of subjectivity in the answers given. For instance the mention of provision for 
old people as a problem increases markedly with the age of the respondents, and 
mention of the lack of leisure facilities decreases with age to almost as marked 
a degree. But on the whole, there is a fair degree of homogeneity between age- 
groups, on what seem to be the major problems. 



Q 12 (a) Table 144 

The three most often mentioned problems — 
by age of elector 



21-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65 or more 


Leisure facilities 


Leisure facilities 


Old people. 


Old people. 


Old people. 


generally. 

Housing. 


generally. 
Facilities for 


Facilities for 


Housing. 


Housing. 


Facilities for 


teenagers. 

/Housing. 


teenagers. 

Housing. 


Facilities for 


Facilities for 


teenagers. 


\ Old people. 




teenagers. 


teenagers. 



There is very little difference in the sort of problems mentioned by men and 
by women. Table Q145 shows what they consider to be the most important 
problems. 
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Q 12 (a) Table 145 

The three most often mentioned problems — 
by sex of elector 



Male 


Female 


Old people (26 %). 


Old people (31 %). 




Housing (25 %). 


Leisure facilities generally (25 %). 




Leisure facilities generally (23 %) 


Facilities for teenagers (23 %). 





In order to get some idea of the extent of public awareness of what had been 
done in local areas in the last year, as well as to approach the public’s concept 
of priorities in council undertakings from a different angle, we asked them what 
one council activity in 1964 had, in their opinion, done most to help people 
or improve things in their area. A similar question was asked of all councillors 
interviewed, and a detailed comparison is made in the councillors’ report. 

Q 26 Table 146 

Most important council undertaking of 1964 — 
by council type 



Informants living in: 



Most important council 
activity or decision of 1964 
concerned: 

(1) Housing 

(2) Roads or traffic . . 

(3) The utility services 

(4) Old people’s welfare 

(5) Town planning 

(6) Recreational and 
social facilities 

(7) Education 

(8) Provision of new 
shopping centres . . 
Other answers 

Don’t know which 
activity has done most 
Don’t know anything 
the council is doing . . 
Council has done 
nothing to help people 
or improve things* 

Total 

% Base 



County 

Boroughs 



23 

7 

3 

5 

6 

1 

4 

1 

1 

17 

26 



100 % 



629 



Metro- 

politan 

Boroughs 



% 



21 

4 

2 

10 

1 

2 

1 



3 

15 

35 



Muni- 
cipal Urban 



Boroughs 



100 % 



131 



% 



20 

8 

5 

4 

5 

4 

1 

1 

1 

19 

25 



100 % 



540 



Districts 



Rural 

Districts 



% 



19 

10 

8 

4 
2 

5 
2 

2 

2 

10 

31 



100 % 



448 



11 

9 

11 

1 

1 

3 

1 



16 

38 



100 % 



436 



All 

Inform- 

ants 



% 



19 

8 

6 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

16 

30 



100 % 



2,184 



* Includes 8 people who gave no answer. 

Notes: Utility services here includes refuse collection, sewerage, street maintenance lighting 
and cleaning, and transport services. 

Housing includes slum clearance and housing for special categories such as old 
people, immigrants or the disabled. 

Recreational and social facilities includes facilities for special groups (apart from old 
people) such as teenagers. 

Education includes references to higher education. 
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The fact most apparent from this table is that over half the informants either 
could not say what the council had done, did not know which activity had 
done most, or thought the council had done nothing to help people or improve 
things in the last year. 

There is considerable uniformity among the answers given by residents of 
different types of local authority area. Housing is mentioned less often by people 
in rural districts, but it is none the less still at the top of the list for rural districts. 
Table 147 below shows the three most often mentioned items by residents in 
each type of area. 



Q 26 Table 147 

The three most often mentioned council undertakings of 1964 — by council type 



County Boroughs 


Metropolitan 

Boroughs 


Municipal 

Boroughs 


Urban Districts 


Rural Districts 


Housing. 


Housing. 


Housing. 


Housing. 


Housing. 


Roads & traffic. 


Old people’s 
welfare. 


Roads & traffic. 


Roads & traffic. 


Utility services. 


Town planning. 


Roads & traffic. 


Utility services. 


Utility services. 


Roads & traffic. 



If we compare table 147 (concerned with what electors think their councils 
have actually done) with table 143 (concerned with what people think needs 
doing most) the conclusion can be drawn that what councils are doing (so far 
as electors are aware) does not entirely correspond to what the public thinks 
needs to be done. This is particularly noticeable in so far as provision for the 
care of elderly people and provision of leisure facilities are concerned. However, 
it should be pointed out that an item very obviously to the fore in question 26 
(table 147) might by that very fact, tend not to be so prominent in question 12 
(table 143). 

5. Degree of personal involvement of the electorate in community service 

We used two questions to ascertain the degree of electors’ personal involve- 
ment in the community. In the first (Q 13 on the questionnaire) we asked them 
if they did anything to help people in their council area; and in the second 
(Q 66) we asked them if they wanted to do anything (more) to help people in 
their area. 

Tables 148 and 149 show the proportions of our informants who 
claimed to help people in their area, within different council types and different 
qge groups. There is little difference in the answers given by informants of 
different sexes. 

Q 13 Table 148 



Electors who claim to help people in their locality— by council type 





County 

Boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

Boroughs 


Muni- 

cipal 

Boroughs 


Urban 

Districts 


Rural 

Districts 


All 

Inform- 

ants 


‘ Do you yourself do any- 
thing to help people in 
(your council area)? * 
Yes 

% Base 


% 

35 


% 

20 


% 

33 


% 

34 


% 

38 


% 

34 


629 


131 


540 


448 


436 


2,184 
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Metropolitan residents tend to say they help other people in their locality to 
a markedly less degree than people living elsewhere in England and Wales. This 
finding corresponds with the concept of ‘ high-density isolation ’ discussed 
earlier in this chapter. It can also be seen from table 148 that rural district 
residents, although some of them may be physically further removed from 
neighbours, do not seem to show a commensurate lack of ‘ neighbourliness ’. 



Q 13 Table 149 



Electors who claim to help people in their locality — by age 





21-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65 or more 


‘ Do you yourself do anything to 
help people in (your council 
area) ? ’ 

Yes 

% Base 


% 

21 


% 

36 


% 

42 


% 

42 


% 

30 


489 


438 


473 


412 


351 



Table 149 shows that people under 35 or over 65 are least likely to give help 
to other people in their neighbourhood. The age group most likely to engage in 
voluntary local service of some sort are people between 45 and 64. 



When we asked people what sort of help they gave, there appeared to be little 
difference in the answers given by people living in different types of local 
authority area, except that people living in rural districts are more likely to 
do social work through voluntary organisations. There is also little difference 
m the answers given by men and by women, except that women are more likely 
to give help through church activities and men are more likely to help by 
running clubs and social groups. Table 150 below shows the answers given by 
people of different ages. 



Q 13 (a) 



Table 150 

Type of help given to others in locality— by age of elector 



Help given: 

‘ Personal neighbourly help ’ . . 
Social work through voluntary 
organisations 

Help through church activities 
Running of clubs and social 

groups 

‘ Taking action with the 

authorities * 

Help through own occupation! 

(i.e. not voluntary) 

Other answers 

Total* . . 

% Base! 



21-34 



% 

63 

10 

16 

23 

1 

4 

2 



119% 



35-44 



% 

62 

16 

19 

17 

3 

8 

4 



129% 



159 



45-54 



% 

59 

23 

17 

15 

4 

5 
4 



127% 



200 



55-64 



% 

70 

23 

18 

11 

3 

4 
4 



133% 



65 or 
more 



% 

71 

22 

18 

8 

2 

1 

6 



171 1 105 



Adds to more than 100% as some people gave more than one answer, 
t This group includes people who work in schools, hospitals, etc. 
t Those who said they helped people. 

§ 6 informants did not give their age. 



All 

Inform- 

ants 



128% 



% 

64 

20 
18 . 

14 

3 

5 

4 

128% 



742 § 
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‘Social work through voluntary organisations seems to be more often 
mentioned by those over 45; while ‘ Running of clubs and social groups ’ 
appears to be carried out mostly by younger people. The proportion giving help 
through church activities does not seem to change with age. 

When we asked our informants whether they would like to do something to 
help in the future (apart from standing for the council) 35 % said that they would. 
This figure is likely to be an exaggeration of the actual ‘ pool ’ of potential 
voluntary helpers among the electorate, as some people will have given what 
they thought was the socially acceptable answer, or the answer they thought 
would please the interviewer. It should be added that the question was asked 
at the end of an interview largely concerned with types of voluntary local 
activity. 

There is almost no difference between the proportions living in each type of 
local authority area who say they would like to give voluntary help in the future. 
There is also little difference in response between the sexes. Table 151 below 
shows that willingness to give future help drops sharply with informants aged 55 
or more. 



Q 66 Table 151 

Electors who would like to do something to help in the future — 
hy age 





21-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65 or 
more 


All 

Inform- 

ants 


Those saying they would like to 
do something to help in the future 

% Base 


% 

43 


% 

42 


% 

42 


% 

28 


% 

15 


% 

35 


489 


438 


473 


412 


351 


2,184* 



* 21 informants did not give their age. 



People under 35 are no less likely than their immediate elders to say they 
would like to help in the future, although as table 149 shows they are less likely 
to be giving any help at present. 

When asked what they would like to do, a marked difference between the 
answers of men and women can be seen. 
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Table 152 

What electors would like to do to help — by sex 



Q 66 (a) 



(1) Something for old people 

(2) Something for children • • • • 

(3) Something for teenagers! young people 

(4) Something for sick or disabled people 

(5) Something to improve or help with leisure 
facilities 

(6) Something connected with education . - 

(7) Other miscellaneous answers* • ■ - • 

(8) Vague answers, and don’t know, ‘just welfare 
work ' anything that was needed etc. . . 

Totalf 

% Base (those offering future help) . . 



Male 


Female 


All 






Informants 


% 

29 


% 

53 


% 

42 


7 


14 


11 


15 


6 


10 


4 


9 


7 


6 


1 


3 


4 


2 


3 


14 


5 


9 


34 


24 


29 


113% 


114% 


114% 


350 


409 


759 



* Some of these answers were extremely unrealistic. 

f Adds to more than 100% as some people mentioned more than one specific way in which 
they wanted to help. 



It is interesting to see that by far the highest proportion of answers given 
by both men and by women refer to help for old people. It seems that this par- 
ticular social problem is widely felt to be a pressing one among the general 
public. This reflects the figures given in table 142 where it was seen that the 
need for provision for the care of old people was the local problem most often 
mentioned by electors. Table 153 shows that concern for old people, and desire 
to help them, is not restricted to residents in any particular type of local authority, 
although it does not appear to be such a pressing problem to people in rural 
districts as it does to those in more urban areas. 



Q 66 (a) Table 153 

Electors who would like to give help to old people — by council type 



Informants living in: 





County 

Boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

Boroughs 


Municipal 

Boroughs 


Urban 

Districts 


Rural 

Districts 


All 

Infor- 

mants 


Type of future voluntary 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


help offered: 










32 


42 


Something for old people 


47 


43 


39 


47 


Other specific help, but 






17 


20 


19 


20 


not for old people 


23 


25 


Miscellaneous and vague 










49 


38 


replies . . 


30 


32 


44 


33 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base (those offering 










150 


759 


future help) . . 


214 


44 


186 


165 
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It can be seen from table 153 that a high proportion of informants (38 %) who 
offered help had no clear or realistic idea of what they would do. We could 
reasonably assume that these people (as well as some of the others) will probably 
not carry out their intentions of giving future voluntary help in the locality. 
If we subtract them from our original figure of 35 % of our total sample offering 
future help, we arrive at a new figure of 22 % of our total sample who say they are 
willing to give voluntary help in specific forms in the future. This is still likely 
to be an exaggeration of the actual proportion of the electorate who are potential 
voluntary helpers, particularly since no limit was put to ‘ future and : ‘ When 
the children grow up ’ or ‘ When I retire ’ might have been the time spans in 
the minds of some of our informants. 

The question was intended, and should be considered, as a fairly generalised 
measure of people’s willingness or otherwise to give voluntary help. In the final 
chapter of the report, we will narrow down this general ‘ willingness to help ’ 
to the question of becoming a councillor. 



6. A measure of ‘ community responsibility ’ 

We used question 13, 14 and 15 on the questionnaire to construct an index 
of what we have called the sense of ‘ community responsibility ’. The means by 
which we arrived at these three questions will be referred to in the appendix. By 
‘ community responsibility ’ as derived from these particular questions we mean 
the extent to which people feel that they themselves do, can or should give help 
to other people in their community. 

The questions used are shown below: 

Q 13 ‘ Do you yourself do anything to help people in (the area)?’ 

Q 14 ‘Do you think that ordinary people should help with local problems or do 
you think it should be left to the people who are running things ? ’ 

Q 15 ‘ To sum up, which of these statements most nearly expresses how you 
feel? 

— I think people definitely ought to help 
— I think people can help but they don’t have to 
— I don’t think people should help. ’ 

The Index 

High Scorers = Score 4 — answered ‘ Yes, I give help ’ to Q 13 and ‘ ordinary 
people ’ or ‘ both ’ to Q 14 and ‘ definitely ought to help ’ to 
Q 15- 

Score 3 — any two of the above answers. 

Score 2 — any one of the above answers. 

Low Scorers = Score 1 — none of the above answers. 
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The distribution of index scores among our sample was as follows: 

% 



High 4 


13 


3 


26 


2 


32 


Low 1 


29 


Total 


100% 


% Base 


2,184 



It will be seen that this index is ‘ negatively skewed ’ that is to say that people 
tend to give answers which give them low rather than high scores. 

There is little indication that high and low scorers differ in sex or age, but 
table 154 shows some variation in Socio-economic grouping. 58 % of ‘ very high 
scorers’ as against 42% of ‘very low scorers’ are (or were) in non-manual 
occupations. 



Table 154 



‘Community responsibility’ by socio-economic status* 







Index Score 








Low 






High 


All 

Inform- 














1 


2 


3 


4 


ants 


(1) Employers, managers, 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


farmers, and professional 
workers 


ii 


13 


13 


17 


13 


(3) Intermediate and junior non- 












manual workers 


31 


38 


39 


41 


37 


(3) Skilled manual workers 

(4) Semi- and unskilled manual 


21 


18 


17 


15 


18 


workers . . 


28 


23 


23 


20 


24 


(5) Not employed and un- 












answered 


9 


8 


8 


7 


8 


Total . . 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


622 


703 


575 


284 


2,184 



* For definitions see table 66. 



Table 155 shows that there is some indication that the more highly educated 
electors tend to have a high sense of community responsibility more often than 
those with no more than a primary or secondary-modem education. 
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Table 155 



‘ Community responsibility ’ by education* 




We do not intend to investigate the concept of ‘ community responsibility ’ 
further at this stage, but in the final chapter of the report (The elector as 
potential councillor) we will consider the relationship between electors with a 
high level of ‘ community responsibility ’ and those who think of themselves as 
‘ potential councillors A comparative analysis of those who have a high level 
of ‘ community responsibility ’ and those who say they want to become council- 
lors, may yield information as to why local government is not, at present, attract- 
ing more councillor candidates. 

7. Electors’ participation in voluntary organisations 

Another way of approaching the problem of who would be potential councillor 
candidates, is to postulate that those electors who engage actively in voluntary 
organisations, particularly those concerned with community issues, rather than 
sports or social clubs, might form a pool of potential councillor material. In 
this section we will examine the background material we have gathered on the 
extent of general participation in voluntary organisations. Similar material has 
been gathered in thecourse of the interviews with councillors, so that comparisons 
can be made. In the final chapter of the report, we will relate the extent of 
organisation participation among our electors to their expressed willingness to 
become councillors. 

The definition of ‘ voluntary organisation ’ used in this survey has been 
deliberately made as wide as possible. Itincludes trade unions and also consumer- 
type organisations to which people may belong and never take an active part in, 
in the sense of attending meetings, such as the A.A. for example. 

A. Who belongs to organisations? 

In order to discover the extent of organisation membership among our 
electors, we asked the following question — ‘ Now I’m going to read out some 
types of clubs or groups that people might belong to, and I’d like you to tell 
me if you belong to anything like that at present ’. A complete ‘ prompt list ’ of 
clubs and groups is given at the end of this chapter. 
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Table 156 shows the degree of organisation membership within different types 
of local authority area. 



q g Table 156 

Organisation membership — by council type 



Informants living in: 





County 

Boroughs 


Metro- 

politan 

Boroughs 


Municipal 

Boroughs 


Urban 

Districts 


Rural 

Districts 


All 

Infor- 

mants 


Belonging to: 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


No organisations 


41 


50 


34 


37 


39 


39 


1 organisation 


29 


27 


27 


28 


21 


27 


2 or 3 organisations 


22 


18 


27 


25 


30 


25 


4 or more organisations 


8 


5 


12 


10 


10 


9 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


%Base .. 


629 


131 


540 


448 


436 


2,184 



It can be seen that about 4 out of 10 people do not belong to any organisations 
at all. In the metropolitan boroughs, where one might have thought the oppor- 
tunities for joining organisations were greatest, 50% of the electorate are ‘ non- 
joiners ’. This could be another indication of ‘ high density isolation ’. 

Table 157 shows that men tend to be much bigger ‘joiners ’ than women, but 
it should be noted that membership of trade unions, professional associations 
and clubs connected with work may be the main cause of this difference. 



Q 6 Table 157 



Organisation membership — by sex 





Male 


Female 


Informants belonging to: 


% 


°% 


No organisation . . 


23 


51 


1 organisation 


27 


27 


2 or 3 organisations 


35 


17 


4 or more organisations 


15 


5 


Total 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


989 


1,195 
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Table 158 shows the proportions of ‘joiners’ in different age-groups. 



q 6 Table 158 

Organisation membership — by age 





21-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65 

or more 


Informants belonging to: 


% 


% 

31 


% 

37 


% 

40 


% 

51 


No organisation 


37 


1 organisation 


30 


29 


23 


24 


27 


2 or 3 organisations 


25 


30 


26 


27 


16 


4 or more organisations . . 


8 


10 


14 


9 


6 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


489 


438 


473 


412 


351 



People of 65 and over, in spite of increased leisure with retirement, have the 
lowest proportion of ‘ joiners Again, the effect of some trade union and work 
club memberships ceasing with retirement is the most likely reason for the drop. 

Table 159 shows that organisation membership increases directly with the 
educational level of the informant. More highly educated people tend to belong 
to organisations more often, and to belong to more of them, than less educated 
people. 



q 6 Table 159 

Organisation membership — by educational level* 



fn formants belonging to: 
No organisations 

1 organisation . . 

2 or 3 organisations 

4 or more organisations 



Total 



% Base . . 



* For definitions see table 17. 



‘ Higher ’ 


‘ Secondary ’ 


* Lower ’ 


% 

17 


% 

28 


% 

44 


15 


27 


28 


46 


30 


22 


22 


15 


6 


100% 


100% 


100% 


130 


485 


1,561 



At this juncture, we can narrow our organisation joiners down to those who 
both belong to and spend time on any organisation. 
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Q 11 Table 160 

Time spent on organisations* — by sex 





Male 


Female 


All 

Informants 


Informants who: 


% 


% 

51 


% 

39 


Do not belong to any organisations . . 


23 


Belong, but spend less than 1 hour per 


18 




13 


month on organisations! 


9 


Spend 1 — 10 hours per month on 


28 


24 


26 


organisations 


Spend 11—20 hours per month on 


13 




11 


organisations 


9 


Spend 21 hours or more per month on 


14 






organisations 


6 


9 


Don’t know how much time spent . . 


4 


1 


2 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


989 


1,195 


2,184 



* Time spent on organisations was estimated in hours per calendar month 
t Most of these people spent no time at all on their organisations. 



About 4 in 10 males and 6 in 10 females spend either no time at all or less than 
1 hour per month on voluntary organisations. At the other end of the scale, 
14 % of men and 6 % of women spend something like 5 hours or more a week on 
some sort of club or group. 

The average number of hours spent by organisation members on their organis- 
ations is about 1 1 hours per month. However, this figure is inflated by a small 
number of informants who said they spent a very large amount of time on 
voluntary activities (70 or more hours a month). The median figure is 6 hours 
per month. Table 161 below shows the average calculated in the first place out 
of those who spend time on organisations, secondly out of all those who say they 
are members of organisations, and finally out of all our informants. 



Q 11 Table 161 

Hours spent on club activities in the average calendar month. 





(1) 

By those who spend 
time on 
organisations 


(2) 

By those who claim 
organisation 
membership 


(3) 

By all 
Informants 




13-5 


10 6 


6-5 


Base . . 


1,057 


1,342 


2,184 



Another way of looking at the problem of spending time on organisations is to 
look at the proportion of organisation members who have been to meetings or 
other forms of group activity within a given period of time. 
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Q 7 Table 162 



Date of last attendance at an organisation activity* 





o) 


(2) 




All 


All 




‘joiners ’ 


informants 


Never* 


% 

9 


% 

43 


Over 1 year ago . . 


9 


6 


Over 1 month to 1 year ago 


26 


16 


Over 1 week to 1 month ago . . 


20 


13 


1 week ago or less 


36 


22 


Total 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


1,342 


2,184 



* This does not take into account attendances at organisations of which the informant is 
no longer a member. 



B. What sort of organisations do people belong to? 

A description of the classification system for voluntary organisations is given 
at the end of the chapter. Table 163 below shows how many people belong to 
one or more organisations within each of the main groups of our classification 
system. 

Q 6 Table 163 

Types of organisation for which membership is claimed 



A Organisations connected with work 

B Public bodies or committees . . 

C Organisations connected with politics 
D Organisations connected with education or training 
E Organisations connected with the church or other religious groups 

F Organisations connected with welfare 

G Civic or community groups 

H Any other group connected with leisure activities 

J Any other social club 

Total % of informants belonging to any organisation* 

% Base 



* The %s add to more than the total given here as some people may have belonged to more 
than one type of organisation. 

It can be seen that more people belong to organisations connected with their 
work than to other types of organisation. But work organisations in this context 
specifically include social or sports clubs connected with work. The other two 
major groups are, as might be expected, those connected with leisure or social 
activities outside work. It is also probable that some of the dubs classified under 
church, welfare or civic groups have social activities as their main raison d'etre 
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% 

27 

1 

8 

5 

10 

3 

7 

17 

16 



61% 



2,184 
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For this reason, in tables 164-166 we have narrowed our attention to four 
specifically selected types of organisation which we have called organisations 
concerned with public *■ issues ’ and to which the sort of people to whom 
voluntary council work could be attractive might belong. The organisations we 
are considering in the four tables below are : 

1. Trade Unions 

2. Professional associations 

3. Public bodies or committees 



4. Political parties. 

Q 6 Table 164 

Membership of four * issue * organisations — by sex 





Male 


Female 


All 

Informants 


Members of Trade unions* 


% 

35 


% 

4 


% 

18 


Members of professional associations* 


3 


2 


2 


Members of public bodies or committees . . 


2 


1 


1 


Members of political parties! 

Members of any * issue ’ organisation! 


7 


8 


8 


44 


13 


27 


% Base (all informants) 


989 


1,195 


2,184 



* For the purpose of this survey a trade union, or professional association was defined as r 
‘ a body of employees whose members engage in collective bargaining to establish wage rates 
or other conditions of service ’. 

The main reference work used for checking union and association names was the Ministry 
of Labour’s Directory of Employers' Associations , Trade Unions, Joint Organisations, and etc. 
1960, H.M.S.O. 

f Political parties were defined as organisations which put up candidates for Parliament. 
To belong to a party, the informant must have paid a subscription to the party funds. Members 
of trade unions affiliated to the T.U.C. were not considered as political party members unless 
they specifically said so. 

X The %s here add to less than the totals of the columns above as some people belonged to 
more than one of the specified organisations. 

Men are more likely than women to belong to ‘ issue ’ organisations, as 
defined above, but only because they are more likely to be members of trade 
unions. 

Q 6 Table 165 



Membership of four * issue * organisations — by age 





21-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65 

or more 


Informants who are members of : 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Trade unions . . 


22 


24 


21 


18 


3 


Professional associations 


3 


3 


4 


1 


* 


Public bodies or committees . . 


* 


* 


3 


1 


1 


Political parties 

Any 4 issue ’ organisation 


4 


7 


10 


9 


8 


27 


31 


33 


29 


12 


% Base (all informants) 


489 


438 


473 


412 


351 



* Less than 0-5% 
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As expected, table 165 shows that trade union membership drops sharply at 
the age of 65. 

Table 166 shows that there is on the whole little difference in the proportions 
belonging to ‘ issue * organisations within different types of local authority area. 



Q 6 Table 166 

Membership of four ‘ issue ’ organisations — by council type 



Informants living in: 







Metro- 










County 


politan 


Municipal 


Urban 


Rural 




Boroughs 


Boroughs 


Boroughs 


Districts 


Districts 


Informants who are members of: 


% 


% 


7. 


% 


% 


Trade unions 


21 


14 


17 


18 




Professional associations 


3 


2 


2 


2 




Public bodies or committees . . 


1 


1 


1 






Political parties 


4 


7 


9 


9 




Any ‘ issue ’ organisation 


27 


21 








% Base (all informants) 


629 


131 


540 


448 


436 



C. Active participation in the running of organisations. 

Table 167 shows the proportions of our informants taking an active part in 
the running of one or more organisations. 



Table 167 

Informants taking part in the running of organisations*— by sex 



Informants who: 

Are office holders 
Are committee members 
Give other forms of help 
Take no active part ■ • 

Are not members of organisations 



Total 



%Base 



Male 



10 

9 

6 

52 

23 



100 % 



989 



Female 



6 

4 

7 

32 

51 



100 % 



1,195 



All 

Informants 



6 

6 

41 

39 



100% 



2,184 



* For informants who belonged to more than 1 organisation, holding any office or being on 



any committee was counted. 

14 % of all informants say they are office holders or committee members in 
some organisation. This is the equivalent of 23 / of all organisation members or 
167 of total ‘ memberships ’ (or organisations joined). This figure may seem a 
little high and it is possible that some people may have been exaggerating their 
present positions in their organisation (see footnote below). 1 



1 G A. Almond and S. Verba, The Civic Culture— Political Attitudes and Democracy in Five 
Nations Princeton University Press, 1963, found that 29% of organisation members in Great 
Britain had ever been an officer in any voluntary organisation; but their figures, in the case of 
Great Britain, are based on a response which was only 59 % of their original sample. 
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Table 168 shows that ‘ active participation ’ of this sort does not tend to be 
restricted to any particular age group. 

Q 8 Table 168 

Informants taking part in the running of organisations — 



by age 





21-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65 

or more 


Informants who: 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Are office holders . . 


6 


9 


11 


9 


5 


Are committee members 


5 


7 


8 


6 




Give other forms of help . . 


7 


7 


8 


7 


3 


Take no active part 
Are not members of 


45 


46 


36 


38 


35 


organisations 


37 


31 


37 


40 


51 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base . . 


489 


438 


473 


412 


351 



LIST OF CLUBS AND GROUPS 
A Organisations connected with your work 
-1 Trade Union 
-2 Professional Association 

-3 Club to help your workmates or colleagues (Benevolent Socy., Sick 
Club) 

-4 Business group or club (Rotary or Chamber of Commerce) 

-5 Social or sports club at work 
-6 (Anything else connected with work) 

B Public bodies or committees 

(A public or statutory committee or board of governors, i.e. national 
savings, hospital management, school governors) 

C Organisations connected with politics 

-1 A political party or association 
-2 (Any other political group) 

D Organisations connected with education and training 

—1 Organisation for further education (WEA, Evening Institute) 

-2 Military training group (Territorials, Civil Defence, Cadets) 

-3 Youth training organisation (Scouts, Guides, Boys’ or Girls’ Brigade) 
-4 Nursing or First Aid organisation (St. John’s Ambulance, Red Cross) 
-5 (Anything else giving education or training) 
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E Organisations connected with the church or other religious groups 

-1 A church club or group (missionary society, church council) 

-2 A social club connected with the church 
-3 (Any other religious organisation or group) 

F Organisations connected with welfare 

-1 Charitable organisations (spastics society) 

-2 Voluntary welfare organisation (WRVS, National Council for Social 
Service) 

-3 (Any other welfare group) 

G Civic or community groups 

-1 Tenants’ or ratepayers’ associations 
-2 A parents’ association (parent-teachers’) 

-3 A residents’ club or community centre 
-4 (Any other civic group) 

H Any other group connected with leisure activities 
-1 A sports team or club (darts, rifle, tennis) 

-2 A club for games (bingo, billiards, bridge) 

-3 A dance club 

-4 A club for hobbies or pets (gardening, stamps, cats) 

-5 A music, drama, jazz or art club, or anything like that 
-6 A motoring association, car, scooter or cycling club 
-7 (Anything else concerned with leisure activities) 

J Any other social club 

-1 A fraternal or ex-servicemens’ club (Freemasons, British Legion) 

-2 A women’s social club (Townswomen’s Guild, Women’s Institute) 

-3 A working man’s club 
-4 A youth club 
-5 A club for old people 
-6 (Any other social club) 
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Electors’ attitudes to becoming councillors 

1. Summary of findings 

1. The main reason given by the general electorate for not wanting to become 
a councillor emerges from a cluster of answers expressing ‘ a lack of 
confidence in their ability to do the job This lack of self-confidence is 
highest among women, younger people, semi- and unskilled workers, 
and among those who did not receive a grammar type education. 

2. The main satisfaction of being a local councillor appears to the general 
electorate to be that of ‘ giving public service ’ ; the main drawback is the 
amount of time involved in council work. 

3. Increased publicity and provision of more information about local 
government ranked highest among the answers given when informants were 
asked to suggest the one most important thing that could be done to make 
them want to be local councillors. 

2. Why do most people not want to become councillors? 

As chapter VI will show, only 8 % of our informants expressed any desire to 
become local councillors in the future. The great majority said they did not 
think they would ever want to stand for a local council. Table 169 below shows 
the reasons given for their decision by those saying they did not want to become 
councillors. 



Q 63 (c) Table 169 

Main reason for not wanting to become a councillor 



(1) Lack of self-confidence 




/ 


(a) temperamentally unsuited to council work 


15' 




(b) not enough education 


10 


■ 32% 


(c) not intelligent enough 


4 


(d) Don’t want the responsibility 


3j 




(2) Lack of time 


23 




(3) Lack of knowledge about council work 


12 




(4) Old age or ill-health 






(a) too old 


10' 


13% 


(b) health not good enough 


3J 


(5) Lack of real interest in local government 


12 




(6) Other answers 






(a) not a local person 


2 i 




(b) because of party politics 


i 




(c) am a council employee , 


i 


7% 


(d) council work is difficult/frustrating 


i 


(e) financial difficulties/cannot afford it 


* 




(f) other miscellaneous answers 


2J 




(7) Don't know, not answered 


1 




Total 


100% 


%Baset 


1,958 





* Less than 0 -5 % 

t Those who said they did not want to become councillors. 
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A brief description of the sort of answers given in some of the groups in 
table 169 may help to give a better idea of the ‘ meaning ’ of the reasons given. 

1. (a) ‘ I’m too nervous.’ 

‘ No good at public speaking.’ 

‘ Too reserved.’ 

‘ Don’t like public life.’ 

1. (d) ‘ I’d be worried in case I was doing the wrong thing.’ 

‘ It’s the responsibility of other people’s troubles.’ 

6. (a) Includes all who gave as a reason for not wanting to stand that they 
were Commonwealth or Irish citizens or naturalised British subjects 
plus those who said they had not lived in the area long enough or did 
not know the locality well enough. 

6. (b) Includes those who said they were not interested enough in politics 
to take part as well as those who specifically said that they disagreed 
with party politics in local government. 

6. (d) ‘ Too much disagreement.’ 

‘ Too difficult trying to please everyone.’ 

6. (f) Other miscellaneous answers included: 

-6 people who gave religious objections. 

-2 women who said their husbands would object. 

-2 women who said it was a ‘ man’s job.’ 

-and several other unclassifiable answers. 

Table 169 shows that a lack of ‘ self-confidence ’ or knowledge of the work 
involved, is given as the main factor deterring the general public from standing 
as local councillors. 

There is little variation in the reasons given by people living in different types 
of local authority area, but tables 170-172 show the answers given by informants 
in different sex, age and socio-economic groups, and with varying levels of 
education. 

Q 63 (c) Table 170 



Reasons for not wanting to be a councillor — 
by age and sex 





Sex 




Age 






Male 


Female 


21-34 


35-54 


55-64 


65 + 


(1) Lack of confidence and/or 


% 


% 

51 


% 

52 


% 

47 


% 

45 


7o 

26 


knowledge 


34 


(2) Lack of time 


29 


18 


23 


27 


20 


16 


(3) Oldage or ill-health 


13 


14 


1 


3 


16 


48 


(4) Lack of real interest 


13 


11 


14 


13 


11 




(5) Other answers or no answer 


11 


6 


10 


10 


8 




Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base* 


824 


1,134 


410 


811 


375 


344 



* 1 8 informants did not give their age. 
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Q 63 (c) 



Table 171 



Reasons for not wanting to be a councillor — 
by socio-economic status 





(i) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 




Large 




Inter- 




Semi- 


Never 




employers 


Small 


mediate 


Skilled 


skilled & 


employed 




&profes- 


employers 


non- 


manual 


unskilled 


&un- 




sional 


& farmers 


manual 


workers 


manual 


answered 




workers 




workers 




workers 




(1) Lack of confid- 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


ence and / or 
knowledge 


11 


28 


47 


38 


53 


42 


(2) Lack of time ■ . 

(3) Old age or ill- 


39 


35 


22 


29 


14 


18 


health 

(4) Lack of real 


17 


13 


11 


11 


13 


28 


interest 


19 


9 


11 


14 


12 


8 


(5) Other answers or 














no answer 


14 


15 


9 


8 


8 


4 


Total . . 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base* . . 


64 


153 


733 


349 


492 


167 



* Those who said they did not want to be councillors. 



Q 63 (c) Table 172 



Reasons for not wanting to be a councillor — 
by educational level 





‘ Higher ’ 


* Secondary ’ 


‘ Lower ’ 


(1) Lack of confidence and/or knowledge 


% 

30 


% 

35 


% 

47 


(2) Lack of time 


34 


29 


20 


(3) Old age or ill-health 


8 


13 


14 


(4) Lack of real interest 


13 


13 


11 


(5) Other answers or no answer . . 


15 


10 


8 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base* 


103 


408 


1,442 



* 5 informants did not give their education. 



To women, younger people, and semi- and unskilled workers, the main deterrent 
to becoming a councillor appears to be a lack of self-confidence, ability and/or 
knowledge. In each of the above-mentioned groups, this reason was given by 
more than half the informants. People in socio-economic groups 1 and 2 (employ- 
ers, professional workers and farmers) and those with more than a secondary 
education are the only two groups to whom lack of time seems more important 
than lack of confidence or knowledge as a deterrent to council work. 
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3. Main satisfactions and drawbacks of being a councillor 

Our sample of electors were asked what they thought were the main satisfac- 
tions and the main drawbacks of being a councillor. Their answers are given in 
tables 173 and 174 below. It should be stressed that although most of these 
answers are based on very little direct knowledge of council work, they do 
demonstrate the most common pre conceptions held by the electorate about 
what is involved in being a councillor, and these preconceptions may in turn 
influence individual decisions to become or not to become a councillor. 



Q 64 Table 1 73 

The main satisfactions of being a councillor — 
by sex 



Main satisfactions : 

(1) Giving public service — helping other 
people 

(2) The prestige — having power, authority, 

etc. • • 

(3) Improving the locality 

(4) Getting things done — the sense of 

achievement 

(5) Being involved in running the locality 

(6) Broadening of outlook — leading a 

fuller life 

(7) Satisfaction of supporting own political 
party 

Other answers 

Don’t know 

Total* 

% Base 







All 


Male 


Female 


Informants 


% 

46 


% 

48 


% 

47 


27 


17 


21 


16 


18 


17 


16 


17 


17 


9 


11 


10 


6 


6 


6 


1 

2 


1 

1 


1 

2 


7 


11 


9 


130% 


130% 


130% 


989 


1,195 


2,184 



* Adds to more than 100% as some people gave more than one answer. 



‘ Giving public service ’ seems to be the main satisfaction of being a councillor, 
according to the general electorate. It is not known how many of the people 
who gave this answer were in fact giving what they thought would be the most 
socially acceptable reply. 

When asked what they thought were the main drawbacks to being a councillor, 
most informants gave answers relating to the amount of time involved. 
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Q 65 Table 174 



The main drawbacks to being a councillor — 
by sex 





Male 


Female 


All 

Informants 


Main drawbacks: 


% 


% 


% 


(1) Lack of time 


17 


15 


16 


— no time for personal life 


— difficulty of combining council work 








with occupation 


9 


6 


7 


— other answers involving lack of time 


19 


14 


16 


All informants mentioning time* 


44 


33 


38 


(2) Lack of popularity and support from 


21 


22 


22 


electors 


(3) Personal inconvenience (having to be 


14 


13 


14 


available at all times) 


(4) Not being able to get things done — sense 








of frustration 


7 


9 


8 


(5) The financial loss 


3 


4 


4 


(6) The responsibility involved 


3 


4 


4 


(7) Being a public figure — (always on show, 








etc.) 


2 


2 


2 


Other answers 


2 


2 


2 


There are no drawbacks 


12 


11 


12 


Don’t know 


9 


19 


14 


Totalf 


117% 


119% 


120% 


% Base 


989 


1,195 


2,184 



* Informants who gave more than one answer relating to time are counted once only here. 



t Adds to more than 100% as some people gave more than one answer. 

Again, there is no way of knowing how seriously informants meant the 
answers given relating to lack of time, without having some idea of the strength 
of the various alternative ‘ pulls ’ on their available spare time. This would 
require a survey of its own. 

To sum up, the positive rewards of becoming a councillor are thought firstly, 
to be those of 1 giving public service ’ and ‘ improving the locality ’, and secondly, 
the prestige factor and the * sense of achievement ’. These might be termed the 
public and the private benefits. On the other hand, the main drawbacks seem 
to be, firstly, the amount of time involved in council work and the personal 
inconvenience of having to be available at awkward times and secondly, the 
unpopularity and lack of support from the electorate. 

An interesting contradiction in the public ‘ image ’ of the councillors’ position 
comes to light here. The main * satisfactions ’ or positive motivations towards 
being a councillor seem to be those of giving public service and being accorded 
public esteem. But one of the most often mentioned drawbacks seems to be that 
of being unpopular and without public support. Although it should be remem- 
bered that opposing sections of the electorate may have been responsible for this 
paradox, it does appear that generally the public attitude towards the councillor, 
as we have found it, can best be described as ambivalent. 
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Among the other drawbacks to council work mentioned, the financial loss 
involved does not seem to rate as a disadvantage to as great an extent as might 
have been expected. But it should be added that those informants who said it 
was difficult to combine council work with their own occupation, may have had 
financial considerations in mind. In addition it must be remembered that some 
of the electors were under the impression that councillors were paid a salary. 

Examples of the sort of answers given in some of the categories mentioned in 
tables 173 and 174 may help to give a clearer picture of the meaning of the tables. 



Satisfactions 

‘The amount of public good they can do ’ 

‘ Being able to help others ’ 

‘ To get what they can for themselves ’ 

‘ They like to be in the public eye ’ 

‘ They look to the interests of the town ’ 

1 You can try to get things done ’ 

‘ Seeing that things are done ’ 

‘ They have their say in things ’ 

‘ You can air your views ’ 

‘ Education for them— get to know more than 
they did already ’ 

1 Being a target for criticism ’ 

* Y ou’re blamed for things that happen ’ 

‘ ... at people’s beck and call all the time ’ 

‘ Having to go out in the evenings ’ 

‘ Not always convenient to go to meetings ’ 

There are few differences between the answers given by people of varying ages 
with the exception that people of 65 or over are more likely to give a ‘ don’t 
know’ answer to both questions. They are also less likely than younger people 
to consider ‘ giving public service ’ or ‘ getting things done ’ as one of the 
satisfactions of being a councillor. 

There are also few differences in what are thought to be the main ‘ satisfac- 
tions ’ of being a councillor between people of varying educational levels and 
in different socio-economic groups except that people with ‘ higher ’ education 
and non-manual workers are more likely than manual workers and people 
with only primary or secondary modem education to give answers relating to 
the sense of ‘ public service ’. However, there are differences related to education 
and socio-economic status in what is thought to be the main ‘ drawback ’ of 
council service. These differences are shown in tables 175 and 176. 
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1 . Giving public service 

2. The prestige or the power 

3‘. Improving the locality 

4. Getting things done 

5. Running the town 

6. Broadening of outlook 

Drawbacks 

2. Lack of popularity 

3. Personal inconvenience 
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Q 65 Table 175 



The main drawback of being a councillor — 
by socio-economic status* 





(1) 

Large 

employers 

& 

profes- 

sional 

workers 


(2) 

Small 

employers 

& 

farmers 


(3) 

Inter- 

mediate 

non 

manual 

workers 


(4) 

Skilled 

manual 

workers 


(5) 

Semi & 
unskilled 
manual 
workers 


(6) 

Never 
employed 
& un- 
answered 


Amount of time 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


involved . . 


55 


46 


39 


37 


33 


33 


Any other answer . . 
No drawbacks/don’t 


31 


36 


40 


38 


32 


33 


know 


14 


18 


21 


25 


35 


34 


Total . . 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


91 


192 


803 


398 


526 


174 



* For definitions see table 66. 



Q 65 Table 176 



The main drawback of being a councillor — 
by educational level* 





‘ Higher ’ 


‘ Secondary ’ 


‘ Lower 1 


Amount of time involved 


% 

56 


% 

49 


°/o 

38 


Any other answer 


35 


33 


32 


No drawbacks/don’t know 


9 


18 


30 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


130 


485 


1,561 



* For definitions see table 17. 



The decrease in the proportions giving ‘ the amount of time involved ’ as a 
major drawback to council work, with decreasing socio-economic status and 
educational level, may in part be due to lack of knowledge of the conditions of 
service of local councillors. 



4. The ‘one most important thing’ that might attract people into local 
government 

As a final question in the interview, our informants were asked what they 
thought was ‘ the one most important thing [the Committee] could do (i.e. 
recommend) that might make you or someone like you want to be a local council- 
lor?’ Table 177 shows the answers that were given, in some detail; tables 
178-180 show the differences that exist between respondents from different 
age, sex and socio-economic groups, and of varying educational levels. 
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Q 67 Table 177 

The one most important thing that could be done to attract people into 
local government 



(1) Answers concerned with providing more publicity 

(a) Invite people to (council) meetings, hold meetings for people 

(b) Teach people about local government at classes 

(c) The personal approach (i.e. ‘ call on people in their own homes ’) 

(d) Issue leaflets to householders, put bills through the door (i.e. not seeing 

people) 

(e) Publish booklets, provide literature (i.e. not delivered) 

(f) Broadcasts on T.V. or radio 

(g) Open clubs to promote interest in the local council 

(h) Other answers involving more publicity 

(2) There should be greater financial incentive 

0 Make it a paid job ’ and/or ‘ increase the compensation ’) 



% 

5*1 

3 

2 

l \ 23% 
1 
1 
1 

9J 



12 % 



(3) Other answers 

(a) They should try to attract interest in young people and/or children . . 5' 

(b) The public should be made to feel they could do some good by serving . . 3 

(c) Local government should be non-political 3 

(d) Provision should be made for people to take time off from work or 

family duties 2 [_ 

(e) Councils should have more autonomy 2 f 

(f) There should be new/different people on the council . . . . . . 1 

(g) Council procedure should be changed/speeded up . . . . . . 1 

(h) Councillors should be trained/given more time for study . . . . 1 

(i) Other miscellaneous answers 4_ 



22 % 



(4) ‘ Nothing ’ 

There is nothing to be done, you have to have a sense of vocation to be a 
councillor 

Nothing would make me want to be a councillor . . 



3*1 

12 / 



15% 



(5) Don't knowjean't say 



Total . . 
% Base 



28% 

100% 

2,184 



Below is given a brief description of the sort of answers included in some 

of the main classifications. 

1. (a) Covers answers which refer to calling special meetings for the public, 
and issuing public invitations to council meetings: ‘Invite people to 
their council meetings, and let us see what is going on. 5 
‘. . . more public meetings to discuss things. . . 

1. (b) Includes answers which refer to holding evening classes and/or night 
schools. 

1. (h) Includes all other answers involving more publicity both general and 
specific. 

* Let people know more about council work. * 

* Give people an interest in politics, cannot get on locally without a 
party. 5 
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2. ‘ Make it a full-time job with a proper wage. ’ 

‘ Only thing is ... to pay them like M.P.s, but I wouldn’t advocate that 
method. ’ 

3. (a) ‘ Educate the younger generation by taking them to council meetings — 

teach them something about it while they are at school. ’ 

3. (c) ‘ . . . you can’t get in unless you’re one of the two main political parties. ’ 
3. (i) The other answers include: 

Five people who said local government should be made less ‘ cliquey ’ 
Four people who said they should make it easier for women to get onto 
the council. 

Three people who said they should raise the ‘ status ’ of the councillor. 
And other miscellaneous replies. 

From table 177 it can be seen that according to nearly 1 in 4 of our inform- 
ants, the most important single thing that should be done is to increase publicity 
in various ways. This group of answers seems to refer largely to raising the 
general level of knowledge about local government, but it also includes some 
suggestions that vacancies that occur on the council should be given more 
publicity. 

Tables 178-180 show the differences that exist between electors of differing 
age and sex groups and educational and socio-economic levels. 



Q 67 Table 178 



The one most important thing that could be done to attract people in to local government — 
by sex and age 





Sex 






Age 








Male 


Fe- 

male 


21-34 


35-44 


45-54 


55-64 


65 or 
more 


(1) More publicity/information 


% 

24 


% 

23 


% 

24 


% 

30 


% 

25 


% 

20 


% 

16 


(2) Greater financial incentives 


16 


8 


14 


14 


11 


11 


7 


(3) Should attract younger people 


5 


5 


7 


4 


4 


4 


5 


(4) Public should be made to feel they 
can do good by serving 


3 


3 


2 


2 


4 


3 


6 


(5) Local government should be non- 
political 


4 


2 


3 


3 


4 


2 


3 


(6) Provision should be made for people 
to take time off 


3 


1 


2 


4 


2 


2 


1 


(7) Councils should have more 

autonomy 


2 


1 


3 


1 


1 


2 


1 


(8) Other answers 


9 


6 


7 


6 


7 


9 


5 


(9) Nothing 


13 


17 


15 


14 


16 


15 


15 


(10) Don’t know 


21 


34 


23 


22 


26 


32 


41 


Total . . 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


989 


1,195 


489 


438 


473 


412 


351 
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Q 67 Table 179 



The one most important thing that could be done to attract people into 
local government — by socio-economic status* 





(1) 

Large 
employ- 
ers and 
Pro- 
fessional 
workers 


(2) 

Small 
employ- 
ers and 
farmers 


(3) 

Inter- 

mediate 

non- 

manual 

workers 


(4) 

Skilled 

manual 

workers 


(5) 

Semi- & 
un- 
skilled 
manual 
workers 


(6) 

Never 
em- 
ployed 
and un- 
answered 


(1) More publicity/information 


% 

26 


% 

21 


% 

25 


% 

24 


% 

24 


% 

17 


(2) Greater financial incentives . . 


12 


14 


10 


16 


12 


10 


(3) Should attract younger people 


— 


3 


6 


7 


4 


2 


(4) Public should be made to feel 














they can do good by serving 


3 


3 


4 


4 


2 


3 


(5) Local government should be 














non-political 


10 


4 


3 


4 


1 


3 


(6) Provision should be made for 














people to take time off 


8 


4 


2 


2 


1 


1 


(7) Councils should have more 














autonomy 


8 


1 


2 


2 


1 


2 


(8) Other 


10 


6 


6 


7 


6 


4 


(9) Nothing 


11 


21 


15 


13 


12 


20 


(10) Don’t know 


12 


23 


27 


21 


37 


38 


Total . . 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


91 


192 


803 


398 


526 


174 



* For definitions see table 66. 



Q 67 Table 180 

The one most important thing that could be done to attract people into local government — 



by educational level* 





‘ Higher ’ 


‘ Secondary ’ 


* Lower ’ 


(1) More publicity/information 


% 

28 


% 

30 


% 

21 


(2) Greater financial incentives 


11 


14 


11 


(3) Should attract younger people 


5 


4 


5 


(4) The public should be made to feel they can 
do good by serving 


5 


3 


3 


(5) Local government should be non-political - . 


9 


5 


2 


(6) Provision should be made for people to take 
time off 


5 


2 


2 


(7) Councils should have more autonomy 


2 


3 


1 


(8) Other answers 


7 


8 


7 


(9) Nothing 


13 


14 


16 


(10) Don’t know 


15 


17 




Total . . 


100% 


100% 


100% 


% Base 


130 


485 


1,561 



* For definitions see table 17. 
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The most striking point in these tables is that they show that there is, on the 
whole, comparatively little variation in opinion between different groups. Older 
people and those without secondary or higher education are least interested 
in obtaining more publicity or information; women seem less interested than 
men in increased financial incentives, or possibly they are less aware of the 
present financial position of councillors; and finally people from socio-economic 
group 1 (employers in large concerns and professional people) and electors 
with some form of higher education seem more concerned than the bulk of 
the electorate that ‘ local government should be non-political 
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CHAPTER VI 

The elector as potential councillor 

1. Summary of findings 

1. Of our informants, 3 % had been asked to stand for their council but had 
turned the offer down, and 3 % had ‘ seriously considered standing ’ but 
had not gone ahead with it. The main reason given by both groups for 
not standing was lack of time or pressure of family commitments. 

2. About 8% of our informants said they definitely or might stand for 
their local council in the future. About half of these potential candidates 
said they would prefer to stand for a party and half as independents. 

3. Both sitting councillors and those electors who said they might become 
councillors in the future contain a higher proportion of men than the 
electorate as a whole; they are also more likely to be drawn from socio- 
economic groups 1 or 2 and to have had more than a primary education. 

4. Sitting councillors tend to be older and ‘ future ’ councillors younger 
than the general electorate. 

5. Both ‘ future ’ and sitting councillors are more likely than the electorate 
at large to come from households where the income of the head of 
household is over £1,000 a year (after tax). 

6. Sitting councillors tend to have lived in their council area for a slightly 
longer period than the general electorate, but ‘ future ’ councillors are 
more likely to be newcomers. 

7. 14 % of ‘ future ’ councillors are members of political parties, compared 
with 8 % of the electorate as a whole and 67 % of sitting councillors. 

8. Possible ‘ future ’ councillors are more likely than the general electorate 
to belong to organisations and to have been taught about local govern- 
ment while they were at school or college. 

9. ‘ Future ’ councillors are more likely to be aware that councillors are 
not at present paid a salary; but they do not differ from the majority 
in their attitude to future payment for councillors. 

10. The main ‘ satisfaction ’ of becoming a local councillor is the same for 
the ‘ future ’ councillor as it is for the electorate as a whole — that of 
giving public service. 

1 1 . The main ‘ drawback ’ to council service for the 1 future ’ councillor is 
lack of time — again the same as for the electorate as a whole. 

12. The one most important thing that the Committee could do is also 
the same for the future councillor and the whole electorate: to provide 
more publicity and information on local government. 

13. Electors who say they want to be local councillors are more likely than 
the electorate as a whole to have a high sense of community responsibility 
(as measured by our ‘ community responsibility index ’). 

14. An analysis of those electors who have a high sense of community re- 
sponsibility, but no wish to become councillors, shows that 41 % of them 
are deterred by ‘ lack of confidence in their ability to do the job ’. 
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15. Electors who say they want to be local councillors are more likely than 
the electorate at large to be taking an active part in one or more organisa- 
tions with some community purpose. 

16. Electors who are taking an active part in one or more ‘ community- 
purpose ’ organisations but who do not want to become local councillors 
are most likely to be deterred by lack of time (40%). 

2. Who are ‘ potential ’ councillors? 

In this final chapter we are returning to a consideration of the original terms 
of reference under which the Committee on the Management of Local Govern- 
ment was set up: 

' To consider, in the light of modern social conditions, how local government 
might best continue to attract and retain people (both elected representatives 
and principal officers) of the calibre necessary to ensure its maximum 
effectiveness. ’ 

In the first place, in the electors’ survey we have been able to consider only 
the problem of how prospective councillors might be attracted into local govern- 
ment; the problem of retention is considered in the councillors’ survey. In the 
second place, we have dealt only with the attraction into local government of 
elected representatives; the problem of the recruitment of officers was not con- 
sidered in this survey. Finally, we have not found it possible to define the word 
‘ calibre ’ in such a way that we could discover and investigate within the 
population a sample of electors possessing the attributes (whatever they may 
be) covered by the term. ‘ Calibre ’, in fact, might be thought of in this context 
as an attribute definable through the operation of hindsight rather than foresight. 

However, we intend in this final section of the report, to make four assump- 
tions: 

1 . That the group of electors who say they definitely will stand or might consider 
standing for their local councils in the future are likely to contain a higher 
proportion of people than the electorate as a whole who would, in the light 
of experience, prove to have the capacity necessary for the making of ‘ good ’ 
councillors. 

2. That a similar situation may exist among the group of electors who said 
they had already considered standing for their local councils. 

3. That a similar situation may exist among the group of electors who are 
already active members of voluntary ‘ community-purpose ’ organisations 
(which might be considered as resembling local councils to some degree). 

4. That a similar situation may exist among the group of electors who scored 
highly on the ‘ index of community responsibility ’ (discussed in chapter IV 
of the report). 

On the basis of these assumptions, we intend to show some of the social 
and demographic characteristics of electors in these groups, and also their 
attitudes (shown mostly by responses to ‘ open ’ questions) to becoming 
councillors. We consider that, by a comparison of the characteristics and atti- 
tudes of these four groups with those of our sample as a whole, and where 
possible of sitting councillors, we may be able to give some indication of the 
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factors deterring people who might prove, in the light of experience, to be able 
councillors, from taking up council work. 

Three points need to be made here on the choice of our four sub-groups. 
In the first place it must be stressed that these are mainly common-sense 
assumptions. The available survey evidence justifying the choice of the groups 
is shown in paragraphs A-D below. Secondly, and directly bearing on the 
first point, there are probably other sub-groups, the analysis of which might 
have yielded worthwhile results but lack of time has precluded further analyses. 
Finally, it should be noted, that the bias implicit in taking ‘ self-selected ’ groups 
such as those who have already considered becoming councillors or those who 
say they might become councillors in the future, is that these people in selecting 
themselves as ‘ potential councillors ’ will have done so to a large extent with 
the concept in mind of council work as a part-time voluntary activity of public- 
minded citizens — the situation which exists at present. We have thereby ex- 
cluded from consideration those people who would think of becoming councillors 
only if one or more of the basic conditions were changed. 

A. Electors with a high sense of community responsibility as potential councillors 
In chapters III and TV (‘ Electors’ Attitudes to Local Government ’ and ‘ The 
Community-Conscious Elector ’) we considered three attitude indices: those of 
electors’ attitudes to the motivations of councillors, electors’ attitudes to voting 
in local elections and electors’ sense of community responsibility. 

Table 181 shows the distribution of scores on these three indices of those 
informants who said they might want to become local councillors in the future. 



Table 181 

Index scores of possible future councillors 





Low 






High 


Indices 


1 


2 


3 


4 


1. Attitude to councillors’ motivations! 


% 

7 


% 

9 


% 

10 


% 

7 


% Base* 


427 


686 


484 


587 


2. Attitude to local votingf 


5 


8 


10 


9 


% Base* 


388 


613 


735 


448 


3. Sense of * community responsibility ’ . . 


4 


8 


9 


15 


% Base* 


622 


703 


575 


284 



* The % bases are the total informants making each score. 

t Scores 1 and 2 of these indices, as shown in chapter IV, have been amalgamated. 



Wanting to be a local councillor and having a high score on the index of 
‘ community responsibility ’ are significantly related (p. < ' fX) 1 ) . That is to say 
more people who scored highly on our index of community responsibility are 
likely to say they want to be councillors than would have been expected if the 
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relationship had been merely a chance occurrence. On the other hand, wanting 
to be a local councillor is related neither to having a ‘ positive ’ or ‘ negative ’ 
attitude to voting in local elections nor to having a ‘ positive ’ or ‘ negative ’ 
attitude to the motivations of people who become councillors. It is our contention, 
therefore, that an analysis of the attitudes towards council work held by those 
informants who showed a high degree of ‘ community responsibility ’ might 
give us some lead as to why a section of the population who might, in at least 
one aspect, seem suited to becoming local councillors, often do not wish to do so. 



B. Electors who are active in ‘ community-purpose organisations ’ as potential 
councillors 

Another method of approaching the problem of how to attract people of 
the right ‘ calibre ’ into local government, is to postulate that people who are 
already actively engaged in some form of voluntary organisation would be the 
sort of people who might form a ‘ pool ’ of potential councillor material. With 
this purpose in mind, we have isolated a group of electors who are active in 
‘ community-purpose ’ organisations. We defined active as being office-holders 
or committee members; and a community-purpose organisation was defined as 
an organisation connected with work, politics, education, training or welfare, 
or a public body, a committee, or a civic or community group. (For reference 
purposes these are the club types classified under letters A, B, C, D, F and G 
on the list given at the end of chapter IV.) From the above groups we specifically 
excluded electors who were active members only of sports or social clubs 
connected with their work 

From the survey of councillors we find that 86 % of councillors were members 
of one or more of what we have termed ‘ community-purpose organisations ’ 
before they came onto the council. This figure can be compared with 39 % of the 
general electorate who are at present members of one or more of these organisa- 
tions, and 7% who are office-holders. (We have no figures for office-holders 
among councillors.) These figures lend some substance to the assumption that 
those electors who are office-holders in community-purpose organisations may 
contain a higher proportion of potential councillors than the electorate at large. 



C. Electors who had already considered standing for the council as potential 
councillors 

It was found in the councillors’ survey (table 2.13) that 21 % of sitting council- 
lors said that it had been their own idea to stand for the council, the remainder 
having been invited to stand by an organisation or an individual. Further 
analysis of this remainder (table 2.23) shows that 57 % of them said that they 
had already considered standing before being asked to do so. Altogether, there- 
fore, about two-thirds of sitting councillors would have ‘ considered standing 
for the council ’ before they were approached or put themselves forward. This 
being so, our group of electors who had ‘ already considered standing ’ can 
reasonably be expected to contain a higher proportion of potential councillors 
than the electorate as a whole, and in fact, 44 % of them said they might become 
councillors in the future. 
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D. Electors who say they might stand for the council in the future as potential 
councillors 

This group is composed of those informants who said they ‘ definitely intend 
to stand for the council ’ or ‘might stand if the opportunity arose It should 
be stressed, however, that in the first place, these electors have been selected 
on the basis of two questions only (Q 63 and Q 63 (b) on the questionnaire) 
and in the second place, the questions were asked towards the end of a fairly 
long interview on local government which might have stimulated an artificially 
high level of interest in council work among our informants. It would not be 
correct to say that any measurement of the numbers of potential councillors 
in the population could be made from this group. It is, however, valid to compare 
their negative and positive attitudes to local council work with those of other 
groups and the electorate as a whole. 

Finally we should add that groups C and D are ‘ self-selected groups ’ of 
potential councillors whereas groups A and B have been selected through an 
analysis of other data collected in the course of the survey and not by direct 
questioning. A consideration of all four groups is likely to give a more all-round 
view of the potential councillor and his or her attitude to council work than is 
a consideration of only one group. 



E. Inter-group relations 

Table 182 below shows the degree of inter-relationship existing among our 
four groups of 1 potential ’ councillors. 



Table 182 



Group inter-relationship 





All 

Inform- 

ants 


(A) 

High sense 
of 

community 

responsi- 

bility 


(B) . 
Active in 
community- 
purpose 
organisa- 
tions 


(Q 

Have 

already 

considered 

becoming 

councillors 


(D) 

May 

become 

future 

councillors 


(A) High sense of community 


% 


% 


% 

29 


% 

28 


% 

23 


responsibility 


13 


— 


(B) Active in community- 
purpose organisations . . 


7 


15 


— 


22 


19 


(C) Have already considered 
becoming councillors 


6 


13 


21 


— 


33 


(D) May become councillors 
in the future 


8 


15 


23 


44 


- 


% Base 


2,184 


284 


145 


136 


181 



23 % of electors belong to one or more of the four groups that we feel may 
contain potential councillors, but it should be borne in mind that less than 1 / 
of our informants possess all four of the attributes we are considering here. 
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3. The elector as potential councillor — past experience 

In this section we will discuss briefly those electors who have had some sort 
of previous connection with a local council and also those who said they had 
considered standing for their council before the interview took place. 

As would be expected in a sample drawn from the general population, we 
found few people (4% of our sample) who were or had been involved in local 
government in a voluntary capacity in any way at all. Table 183 below shows 
informants’ previous experience of council work: 



Table 183 

Previous experience of voluntary council work 



(1) Serving or have served on local councils* 

(2) Living in households containing past or present councillors! 

(3) Are or have been co-opted onto a council committee! 

(4) Have stood for local elections, but not been elected 

(5) Have been asked to stand but turned it down 



% Base 



0- 5 

1 - 2 
1-1 
0-3 
3-1 

§ 



2,184 



* Sitting councillors were excluded from the electors’ survey with the exception of four 
people who were on parish councils only. 

t This compares with 26 % of sitting councillors who said their family was associated with 
council work before they became a councillor. 

t A number of these had been on war-time committees only. 

§ The percentages cannot be added together here, as one person may have given more than 
one affirmative answer. 



In addition our electors were asked if they had ever considered standing 
for their local council but not gone ahead with it. The answers are shown in 
table 184. 



Table 184 

Informants who had considered standing for the council 



% 

3 

3 

93 

1 



100 % 



2,184 



(1) Have seriously considered standing 

(2) Have just thought about it 

(3) Have not considered it 

(4) Not answered 

Total . . 
% Base 



The reasons given for leaving a council or a committee or for deciding not 
to stand are given in table 185. 
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Qs. 57, 59, 61 & 62 ^ Table 185 



Reasons for leaving or not wanting to get onto the council 





Electors 


Electors 


Electors 


Electors 




who are 


who are 


who were 


who had 




ex- 


ex-co-opted 


asked to 


seriously 




councillors 


committee 


stand for 


considered 






members 


the council 


standing 




No. 


No. 


% 


% 


* Personal' reasons 










Lack of time 


a) 


(4) 


59 


44 


Family ties or commitments . . 






6 


19 


Lack of self-confidence . . 






12 


5 


Not enough knowledge of 










council work 






3 


8 


Age or ill-health 






5 


8 


Because of party politics 






3 


8 


Financial loss — could not afford 










it . . 


(2) 




3 


6 


Lack of real interest 






6 


2 


Criticisms of council and/or 










members . . 




(2) 


2 


3 


Other miscellaneous answers . . 




(1) 


5 


6 


Other reasons 










Moved or moving from district 


(4) 


(6) 


6 


— 


The committee was terminated . . 




(6) 


— 


— 


Was not re-nominated or was 










defeated (at next election) 


(2) 


(1) 


— 


— 


Am still considering standing . . 






— 


3 


No answer given 




(1) 






Total* . . 


(9) 


(21) 


115% 


115% 


% Base 






66 


64 



* Some informants gave more than one answer. 



The main reasons given for leaving a council or committee seem to be the 
completely practical ones of moving from the area or failing to be re-nominated. 
On the other hand, the main reason given for not standing appears to be that 
of the amount of time involved in being a councillor. However, it should be 
stressed that as lack of time seems to be such a dominant factor and to the 
forefront of informants’ minds, it may have obscured some other reasons less 
obvious but also important. For example lack of time may sometimes have 
implied that financial loss was also involved (i.e. lack of time to combine 
council work with occupation). 

Looking again at those electors who were asked to stand or who had already 
‘ seriously considered standing ’ it is interesting to see the number who appear 
to have been deterred by lack of ‘ self-confidence ’ or knowledge of what was 
involved. Some examples of the sort of answers given are shown below: 

‘ No ability to talk at meetings.’ 

‘ Thought the other candidate was better than me.’ 

‘ X wasn’t satisfied that X could do the job properly.’ 

‘ I’m not that sort of person— I can’t get up and speak.’ 
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